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AN EXCERPT 

FROM THE 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MEMOIRS OF 
ANDREA DEGLI UCCELLI 

IT is for you, my descendants, of what- 
ever generation you may chance to be, 
that I have set down, as clearly as I 
have the power, an account of the occur- 
rences during that memorable time when 
it seemed as though the sun of the Uccelli 
was like to be extinguished. The pictures 
which I have painted are for such as 
may care to gaze upon them; the poems 
which I have composed are for those who 
may wish to peruse them; but this prose 
record is for you. Some of you, should 
these words come to your eyes in the remote 
days of which I often dream, — days when 
there shall be a greater feeling of brother- 
hood throughout the world, and when our 
land shall not be a parcel of petty states, 
but welded again, as in the glorious past, — 

•«• 
ZIU 
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some of you may read of what happened 
to me in a daze of wcmder, in a trance of 
incredulity, saying: "Truly, our ancestor 
had a lively imagination ! " But pause, my 
children, and turn the pages of your his- 
tories! Con the stories written broadly of 
the Visconti, of the Baglioni, of the Benti- 
vogli, of the Malatestas, and you will find 
that in comparison with such sanguine 
annals as theirs, these facts which I have 
preserved will appear pale and colourless. 
There are those who have called me artist, 
but the artist's fancy plays no part here; 
there are others who have hailed me as 
poet, but the poet's vision of things unreal 
has cast no exaggerating li^t upon this 
marshalling of events. 

In one regard only have I deviated from 
the truth, — this in the matter of names,— 
and the reason will, I t^ine, be obvious to 
you. Were I to speak of the Cardinal 
Ubaldi in plain terms, or to mention the 
Pope by that exalted ecclesiastic's full title, 
I should unconsciously be constrained, and 
not write with unreserved freedom, which, 
above all, it is my desire to do. Hence it 
is that I have, in some instances, flung 
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over places and persons a veil whic! 
scrutiny may, at times, find it difficult to 
penetrate. 

And now, my children, may you be 
spared the stress and sorrow which it has 
been mine to know, but may you taste, 
as I have done, of the honey of perfect 
happiness I 

Andbea degli Uccblli. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BETROTHAL BANQUET 

THE great red moon of the vin- 
tage hung poised in the sky, and 
though some likened its hue to 
that of the cleft pomegranate, I could but 
see in it the gruesome tinge of blood. We 
went down the stairs with laughter, through 
the court with jest, and into the street with 
song. At the mouth of the archway, before 
the massive back-flung doors, a score of 
torch-boys awaited us, their vari-coloured 
flambeaux tossing up snaky tongues of flame 
that paled the light of the moon. In frsnt 
and about us they formed, and then we 
went forward toward the Grand Piazza 
where the palace of the Neri, to which we 
had been bidden, faced the Palazzo Pubblico, 
whose facade of white marble seemed to have 



in dreamland. 

First walked my father and my mother, 
accompanied by two pages in silver livery ; 
next strode my elder brother, the expectant 
bridegroom, tricked out in wondrous finery, 
with one of my valorous cousins from Cor- 
navato; then followed my other cousin, a 
man of few words but many deeds, with 
my sweet sister; and finally, in the rear, 
flanked by half a dozen chosen retainers, I 
marched with my rotund uncle, the Bishop 
of Orli. 

A very brave show we made, and many 
were the groups of city-folk stationed by 
the way to mark us pass, for what was 
toward had been loudly rumoured abroad. 
There were some who threw flowers to us, 
while others showered us with their bless- 
' ings, as it was understood that the marriage 
which was to be solemnised a few weeks 
later in the church of San Girolamo of 
Lorenna was to heal the gaping feud. My 
brother, Grifone, was to wed with Fiam- 
metta Neri, the rival houses were thus to 
be. united, and rankling differences forever 
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buried. The proposal bad come i 
lino Neri, the head of the famih 
father had finally found sufficient grace in 
his heart (through long searching by night) 
to acquiesce. For more than a century the 
Uccelli and the Neri had, in turn, swayed 
the policies of the state. At the outset, there 
was but an amicable contention ; then Anni- 
bale Neri put a pause with a dagger upon 
the singing of Filippo Uccelli, as the latter 
strolled homeward at midnight from a ball, 
and from that hour the blood that was let 
might have been measured as the vintagCT 
measures his Lacrima Christi after the 
grapes have been trod. 

" Never tnist a Neri, though he swear to 
you by all the saints, from the beloved dis- 
ciple down!" my father was wont to say, 
and yet he was now going to a betrothal 
banquet at the house of the detestable 
Ugolino, and his eldest son was to marry 
Fiammetta Neri on a not far distant day. 

Truly, it was all very little to my liking, 
but I held my breath, well knowing that 
though I might pour forth an ocean of 
protest, it would have no more effect than 
a summer shower upon the roof of the 
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ad turned my twenty- 
isels of the family I 
had no voice. My father was wont to 
acknowledge that some of my songs were 
well-nigh as well modulated as those of 
Messer Petrarca, or Messer Cavalcanti ; and 
my mother often avowed that in a certain 
altar-piece in the chapel at Castelpuchio 
(an estate, situated in the adjoining duke- 
dom of Urbio, which came into the family 
with my mother, who was the last of her 
line) it was impossible to tell where the 
work of Bartolomeo of Lorenna ended 
and mine began. In matters of literature, 
art, and music, my opinion might be worth 
something, but in practical concerns it was 
held as lightly as so much thistle-down. 
Because I chose to occupy myself with 
the shaping of new camoni, or with the 
fine shading on the face of a madonna, my 
father, brother, uncle, and cousins took it 
for granted that anything I might say would 
be empty of worth, were the talk upon grave 
matters deeply touching house or state. 

Ordinarily, these slights had no more 
weight than feathers in depressing my 
Sfnrits; for, truth to say, deliberate con- 
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verse and midnight scheming posses 

me not a spark of attraction. In the ^ 

affair, however, the fact that I had been 
ignored sat upon me heavily, gloomed me 
within (not without, for I kept a merry lip), 
and gave a sombre colouring to everything 
I looked upon. Forecast and foreboding I 
was not given to, but all this betrothal busi- 
ness had, from the first, impressed me as 
ominous. That no one else so regarded it, 
passed my comprehension. Ezzelino, drip- 
ping with his Paduan atrocities, was not 
more cruel than Ugolino Neri had, in his 
later years, beccane; none of the EstensI 
was more subtle, nor more seqient-tongued, 
nor more evil-lived than Benedetto, his son ; 
and as for Fiammetta, whom my brother 
was to espouse, despite her brilliant beauty, 
I would quite as soon have taken a scorpion 
to my bosom. 

But the thing was to be. Now that my 
father had once passed his word, little short 
of a miracle would prevent the consumma- 
tion of the alliance. 

As we drew into the Gr^md Piazza, a her- 
ald blew a peal upon a golden trumpet, and 
then musicians, playing softly upon viols and 
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lutes, tripped forward to gfeet us, parting 
as they advanced. Following them were 
dancers, graceful youths and maids, who 
swayed aside in willowy lines and allowed us 
to pursue our way. Thus we came to the 
palace of the Neri. In the courtyard, there 
was a blaze of light; from every balcony 
silken streamers depended ; retainers bowed 
before us obsequiously; above, men and 
women, stationed by each pillar, waved gay 
coloured scarfs. Then down the great stair- 
way, covered for the occasion with a strip of 
damask, hastened Ugolino Neri with his 
frozen smile. He bent low before my 
mother, and kissed her hand ; he saluted my 
father and my brother upon both cheeks ; for 
each of the rest of us, he had a cordial word, 
but through it all his expression never 
changed. Then we accompanied him up the 
staircase, and I noted, to my regret, that our 
followers were left below. 

" The decoration of the banquet-room is 
nofyet completed," I heard Ugolino say to 
my father, " so we must entertain you in the 
reception-hall." 

Upon the landing were Fiammetta Neri 
and her mother and brother, together with 
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other guests, — the chief men of th 

council, and several nobles whose symi ^ 

were with the Neri, Of our faction I noted 
not a single representative. There were 
friendly greetings in abundance, and a rain 
of congratulations upon the betrothed pair. 
Every one was smiling. Compliments and 
jests were bandied about as the wind tosses 
the fallen peach-bloom in the spring, and yet 
to me in it all there was a mocking hollow- 
ness and unreality. I moved as though in an 
uncomfortable dream, having a presage that 
the scene was not so fair as it appeared to 
the eye. 

The reception-hall was illumined by tapers 
in lustres of silver and of gold, curious in 
workmanship. No snow could have been 
whiter than the napery with which the board 
was spread ; no gems could have sparkled 
with greater brilliancy than the glass which 
was distributed thereon. At one end of the 
table sat Ugolino Neri and his wife;, upon 
their right my mother, my father upoif their 
left; while at the other extremity sat the 
prospective bridegroom and bride. From my 
position, about midway between the places of 
honour, little escaped my notice as the feast 
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nt forward, albeit the maiden at my side, 
d tousin of the Neri family, kept plying me 
assiduously with a series of questions in re- 
gard to my opinion concerning the respec- 
tive merits of the various artists of the 
day. I 

Ugolino exerted himself to his utmost to 
charm my mother ; the hostess beamed upon 
my father; Fiammetta Neri leaned amor- 
ously toward my brother, wooing him with 
her eyes; Benedetto, the abhorred, was as 
full of pretty speeches for my sister as a 
garden-close is full of roses at the Maytide ; 
nor were my cousins and my uncle the bishop 
by any means neglected. All this I re- 
marked, despite my chattering and inquisi- 
tive companion, and I was compelled to 
confess that a midsummer morning could 
not have shown a more smiling, nor more 
open visage. But the hearts of the ban- 
queters I could not read, nor could my gaze 
pierce the shielding arras on the walls. 

The food was most sumptuous, — meats 
baked and spiced; fish from the deep sea 
brought inland on mule-back (no bony carp 
from the Lake of Reeds!) and prepared 
richly in oil; relishes and succulent roots 
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and fruits of every description, and pasi 
moreover, that would have won the prais 
Epicurus himself. The wines, too, were of 
a wondrous flavour and delicacy, though i 
liked not the ostentatious way in which the 
taster, stationed behind UgoHno, poured 
from and drank of each vintage ere the 
glasses of the guests were filled. Low music 
floated in from some place remote, and be- 
tween the courses buffoons and mummers 
moved most of those about the board to 
laughter. 

Although, as I have indicated, I had ample 
chance to regard my companions at the ban- 
quet, it was not for considerable time that 
opportunity was afforded rae, by a brief lull 
in the loquacity of the maiden at my side, to 
examine more than casually the apartment 
where we were feasting. Spacious it was, 
with lofty ceiling; tall windows at my back, 
darkened by heavy hangings, overlooked the 
Grand Piazza ; opposite were several doors 
leading, some of them below stairs, others I 
could not conjecture whither; while at the 
farther end was a deep alcove or passage 
that, I fancied, gave entrance to the banquet- 
room which, all Lorenna knew, was being 
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:ed by the famous Christoforo of 
iza. 

As my eyes rested a moment upon the 
passage which the tapers, despite their num- 
ber and glow, only partially illumined, I 
imagined that I saw Benedetto Neri, whose 
seat was slantingly across the table upon my 
right, move uneasily. Presently I heard his 
oily voice addressing me. • 

" I must show you the banquet-room, 
Andrea, some day soon," he said. " Chris- 
toforo is achieving a decided triumph. Have 
you happened to meet him ? " 

" No, I have never chanced to," I replied, 
striving to be gracious. " It would, how- 
ever, pleasure me greatly both to view the 
banquet-room, and to make Christoforo's 
acquaintance." 

"A most remarkable man," continued 
Benedetto, and he fell into an expatiation 
upon the artist's talents and methods, to 
which I needs must listen politely, though I 
was familiar with Christoforo's scheme of 
drawing and colour, having studied those of 
his masterpieces that are in the ducal palace 
at Frascona. 

When Benedetto ceased, and turned again 
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his narrow eyes and suave smile 
sister (to see him at her side v 
more than I could endure!), my glance re- 
verted to the passage, and I could have 
sworn there was some mysterious movement 
behind the hangings thdt shrouded the place, 
and a passing glint of taper-flame on some- 
thing that glistened like steel. My spine 
went creepy of a sudden, as though an icy 
draught from a dungeon had breathed upon 
my neck. The rich quince conserve heaped 
with the foam of cream which I had just 
raised to my lips seemed bitter to the taste. 
But the laughter bubbled and broke about 
me, every one was jovial, unbending, at ease, 
and I upbraided myself inwardly for a sus- 
picious and kitten-hearted fool, a conjurer 
of black visions, an imaginer of evil things. 
For a space I was ashamed of the shirt of 
chain mail I wore beneath the slashed satin 
of my doublet, and of the dagger secreted in 
my bosom. 

Upon my reflections Ugolino Neri broke 
in, rising from his seat, and crying out 
sententiously : 

" A toast 1 " 

All gave instant heed. 
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the bride and bride- 

this good red wine! 

Be this the formal seal of their betrothal ! " 

Every glass was lifted and drained, and 
" bravissimo! " echoed the four walls. 

" Another toast ! " exclaimed Ugolino, 
still standing, bowing the while profoundly 
to my father. 

"TheUccelli!" 

God's blood ! but it was a strange pledge 
to be heard beneath that roof, — the Neri 
palace! While the serving-men poured the 
wine, what could we do, we men of the 
family, but rise? 

"TheUccelli!" 

It was Ugolino's voice again, but the soft 
accents were changed to those of rasping 
scorn, and the frozen smile was dissolved 
into a humour of black hate. Down crashed 
the brimmed glass, and was shivered into an 
hundred atoms upon the floor. 

It was the death signal, and we of 
the Uccelli knew it. We had been shame- 
lessly beguiled. My most fatal forebodings 
proved only too true. The tragedy of the 
Varani and the Trinci was to be re-enacted. 
In a breathing-space the reception-hall was 
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a shambles. Bloody bravos leaped from pas- 
sage and arrased niche, their swords naked 
and thirsting. My father sprang bare- 
handed at Ugolino's throat, but was hewed 
down by two blades ere he could reach the 
foul hatcher of this treachery. My brother ., 
lurched forward on the banquet board, a 
stiletto hilt protruding from his back, and as 
he fell Fiammetta Neri gave a hysterical 
scream of mirth. My cousins and my uncle 
I saw not die, but their end, like that of my 
father and brother, must have been sudden 
and unshriven. 

Owing to my position at the banquet 
table, the hired assassins of the Neri could 
not reach me at first spring, as they 
could the others. This was doubtless pre- 
arranged, for it was generally understood 
that I was given over to accomplishments 
commonly termed polite, hence it would nat- 
urally occur to those planning so atrocious 
a slaughter that I would be a victim easily 
disposed of after those more likely to resist 
had been despatched. But my immunity 
from assault was only momentary. Two 
butchers made toward me, a man from each 
end of the table. Between me and one of 
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cilman at my left un- 
while into the eyes 
oi ine setonu i aasned the contents of my 
wine-glass. Those opposite, both men and 
women, shrank, cowering, to the table edge. 
Behind them the floor was free. I put one 
foot upon my chair, a springing step took 
me to the centre of the board, and a flying 
leap over the heads of my opposites to the 
clear space in mid-room. Benedetto drove 
at me with a dagger, but I eluded his thrust, 
grasped his out-reached arm, and swung 
him between me and the bravo who was 
darting toward me, hot from the slaughter 
of my father. Save a gaping serving-man 
there was no one between me and the pas- 
sage whence a portion of the murderers had 
emerged. I charged at the underling like 
a madman, and he slunk from my path. 
Benedetto and one bravo were stark after 
me when I dashed aside the hangings, and 
disclosed a make-shift door, half ajar. Into 
the opening I sprang, and flung the door 
shut. With a grating sound it writhed 
against the jamb, and did not yield at once 
to the beating pressure from the other side. 
Thus I gained an instant's respite. 
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Up to this moment I had had sho 
shrift for meditation. What I had dot 
was inspirational. The only possible way 
of escape had Bashed like a ray upon the 
chaos and night of my brain. Was it the 
act of a coward not to remain and face 
death with my kin? Was it not, rather, my 
duty to live if I could? Alive, if by any 
strange hazard of chance I might win from 
so tight a coil, I might be of solace and aid 
to my mother and sister, for against them 
it was unlikely the bloody hands of the 
Neri would be lifted. It was the men of 
the family the conspirators sought to exter- 
minate. Then there was vengeance ! Body 
of Christ! to what a fire of the blood 
the thought stung me, pausing to catch 
my breath in the dim banquet-room! 

A few oblique moon-beams filtered 
through the lozenge panes of the lofty 
middle window, and enabled me to see in- 
distinctly the scaffolding upon which Chris- 
toforo and his pupils worked by day. Be- 
neath this scaffolding I bounded, seeking 
an exit from the room at its opposite ex- 
tremity. Once I blundered violently into 
a supporting beam, and twice narrowly 
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ed slanting props. Then, just as I 
reached the farther wall, the door from 
the reception-hall was burst open. With 
the bravos in flooded a stream of light 
which revealed a recess into which I 
plunged. Thrusting out my hand before 
me, I ran blindly on. A half-dozen paces, 
and I came in violent contact with some 
panelling. Recoiling, I felt for a way 
of ^ress, and almost the first thing my 
fingers closed upon was a key. I had it 
out of the lock in a breath ; another breath, 
and I was in a sconce-lit corridor, and the 
key was ttmied. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MAIDEN OF THE UPPER CHAMBER 

AS I stood in that empty hall, perspir- 
ing, panting, listening to the dead- 
>- ened clamour at my back, I recalled, 
on a sudden, I know not why, a certain hero 
of Greek mythology, and how he was lost 
in the devious meshes of a maze. My case, 
it seemed to me, was like his, only vastly 
more parlous. As the blindest maze were 
the corridors of the Neri palace in which, 
before that night, I had never set my feet. 
A score of paces to the right, I marked the 
court around which the massive structure 
was built; on my left, I beheld a staircase 
beyond which was an elbow in the passage. 
To seek the court, and endeavour to gain the 
street in that direction, meant a leap into the 
swiftly widening arms of danger. It was 
indeed suicide. To follow the corridor 
would, it was more likely than not, result 
in my meeting, perhaps less than thirty 
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yards distant, a blank wall. To ascend the 
stairs, then, was my only chance, although, 
as the outcome of this move, I might be 
penned like a badger in his hole. 

There was the roof ! Though I knew that 
the palace of the Neri rose sheer above the 
surrounding buildings, what was a leap of 
twenty feet or more? A hazard, I decided, 
that I would not hesitate an instant to 
accept. But could the roof, or a window 
overlooking the top of one of the adjacent 
dwellings, be gained? 

As I paused at the foot of the stairway, 
and quenched the 'flame in the sconce, a 
shout, and then a volley of cries, swept in 
to me from the court. It would hardly be 
more than a moment before every man in 
the palace would be as keen as a hound to 
hunt me down. The thought gave me the 
speed of an Olympian runner, the priize in 
the race being my life. A few bounds took 
me to the top of the stairs. The passage was 
empty. I halted just long enough to hear 
that there was no footfall above, and then 
continued on my upward way by a flight of 
stairs corresponding to the one by which I 
had just ascended. 
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I was well toward the landing upon . _ 
fourth floor, when a serving-man dashed 
into the corridor from the balcony surround- 
ing the court. He saw me, as I had not 
paused to extinguish the light in the sconce 
(thinking, if I continued to do this, I would 
leave a sure trail for my pursuers), and the 
yell he gave had a shrilling answer from 
below. Swift after me he scurried, but in- 
stead of hasting on, I crouched behind the 
pilaster at the stair-top. When I heard him 
catch his breath on the landing, I was out 
upon him. He was not dreaming of an at- 
tack, and in dodging my dagger blow slipped 
and fell backward, down, with a hoarse ani- 
mal shriek, till he lay, an inert heap, at the 
bottom of the stairs, his head and shoulders 
upon the flooring of the passage-way, the 
rest of his body sprawled sidewise upon the 
lower step. I had no room for pity in my 
heart just then, and fled up the last flight, 
exultant. 

That I had little time to spare, I realised 
but too well. The cry of the servant had . 
given the lacking clue, <ind the chase was, 
swarming after me by every road of access. 
The corridor into which I emerged on the 
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.^j,hest floor showed no means of egress to 
the roof, nor did it lead in a direction which 
would bring me to windows overlooking 
the house adjoining. I must adventure 
upon the balcony which girdled the court, 
and thence seek another hallway. On tip- 
toe I approached, and in a pitch of suspense 
peered out. 

" Blessed Virgin!" I ejaculated, for there 
was not a soul in view. 

Forth I stole, and hastened to the left, 
crouching back from the balustrade. From 
the well of the court mingled sounds surged 
up to me, — the clatter of feet on tile and 
on mosaic, the ring of steel, as unsheathed 
blades clashed against the walls, angry shouts 
and sharp commands from those leading. 
What a baying it was! a double score or 
more — I could not guess how many — fol- 
lowing to the death one poor fugitive. 

Into two corridors I gazed vainly, search- 
ing for a ladder, if nothing more, by which 
I might gain the roof. Then Ugolino's 
voice urging forward his assassins drove 
me down a hall wherein I quenched two 
tapers as I ran, leaving a third, to guide me, 
alight. I reached an abrupt turn to behold, 
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a dozen paces in front of me, a doorless wall. 
To the right, however, there were rooms, 
the windows of which, if I mistook not, 
looked down upon the roof of the adjacent 
building. I tried to enter one apartment, 
but the portal would not yield; another, 
and the outcome was no happier. Then 
from the crack above the threshold of a third 
a ray of light crept out. 

Poets are fond of speaking of the beacon 
of Hope, or of using some kindred figure. 
In truth, I myself, in a light lyric of love, 
had once used " Hope's heartening gleam " 
as a metaphor. The saints help me ! What 
did I then know of the meaning of Hope? 
But now, just as I was about to put my back 
against the wall, and wait with what com- 
posure I might the stroke that should speed 
me on the Black Journey, here was Hope 
indeed! 

Who was the occupant of the room 
whence the gleam came? A servant proba- 
bly, haply a woman. Would she give the 
alarm on seeing me, and cry my pursuers 
on, or would there be in her bosom a spark 
of pity, moving her to act in my aid ? 

I concealed the dagger which I had held 
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tensely clutched in my right hand during my 
flight, and tapped gently upon the door. 
There was no answer. I tapped again, this 
time more decidedly. I caught the sound of 
a soft rustle from within, the latch was 
quietly lifted, and the door swung open. 

My first impulse was to drop upon my 
knees, for, as I live, when I saw the figure 
framed in the portal of that upper chamber, 
I thought she was Saint Cecilia, or some 
other of the blessed martyrs. The maid, 
for, though saintly, she was of this earth, 
was as much taken aback as I, but for a very 
different reason. Doubtless it was startling 
enough to have a strange man appear before 
her door at such an hour; but there must 
have been something in my face that hinted 
of tragedy, of life upon the verge of death. 

The change in her expression from a 
calm, questioning surprise to a pallid fear 
brought words to my lips. 

" I know not who you are, signorina," I 
said, " nor how it is that I find you here — " 
her white beauty moved me to inject this; 
" but unless you somehow help me, you are 
like to see murder done before your very 
threshold." 
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" Murder ! " cried she, and her hand went 
up to her throat as she shrank away from 
me. 

" I cannot gloss the fact," I answered. 
"Murder!" 

She could not yet seem to comprehend. 

" I am followed by those who seek my 
life," I said. " They will be here in a mo- 
ment. Do you not hear?" 

Cries, and the swift fall of heavy feet, 
rang down the corridor. 

" O God ! " she exclaimed, " O God ! what 
does it all mean? who are you? what have 
you done ? " 

Done?" I echoed, in a fierce despair, 

nothing ! But I was born a Uccelli, which 
is a sufficient crime to merit the sword or 
the dagger in the eyes of those of this 
accursed house." 

She drew herself up proudly. 

'* Ugolino Neri is one of my guardians," 
she said. 

" Then may Heaven help you ! " cried I. 

The thudding footfalls drew nearer, and 
I could see by the maiden's features that she 
was swayed by a wind of doubt. 

" Come in ! " she exclaimed suddenly. 
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" Whatever you may be guilty of, you shall 
not be slain here, if I can prevent it." 

I passed into the room, while she closed 
the panelled oak behind us, and shot the bolt. 
The cramped apartment was richly fur- 
nished. An Eastern carpet of heavy pile 
was spread in the centre of the floor, which 
was stained a dull umber. At one side, near 
a closed door, was a little table with a top of 
polished onyx on which stood a silver lustre 
with three branches, all the candles in which 
were lighted. Here, too, was a string of 
beads and an open breviary. There were 
but two chairs, both stiff and ascetic, A 
couch, with curiously wrought back and sup- 
port, had been placed along one wall. There 
were two windows, both hidden by clumsy 
iron shutters, and swinging inward from 
one corner, another door which I should 
have taken to be that of a closet, had not a 
glow of light been visible through a narrow 
aperture. 

Strangest, most amazing of all, however, 
was the occupant of this apartment high 
beneath the roof of the Palazzo Neri. She 
possessed a beauty the counterpart of which 
I bdieve I have never gazed upon, so radi- 
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ant was it, yet so serene, unless her face was 
touched by strong emotion, so pure, at all 
times. In figure, she was neither short nor 
tall, although her style of dress, a clinging 
gown of white and gray almost like that 
worn by the members of some of the sister- 
hoods, made her seem the latter. Her hair, 
a rich burnished brown, rippled a little about 
her brow and above her ears, and her eyes 
appeared to have depths unspeakable. I had 
not seen her smile ; but I felt that when she 
did, the one on whom she bestowed such a 
favour must be lifted suddenly into beati- 
tude, her mouth had so sweet a curve. 

Whence came she ? In a swirl of wonder 
I forgot for a space my imminent peril. She 
had declared Ugolino Neri one of her guar- 
dians. Why, then, had she not been at the 
banquet with the guests and relatives ? And 
why was she lodged in this out-of-the-way 
nook of the palace? While these thoughts 
made chase through my brain, she was gaz- 
ing, wide-eyed, in the direction of the corri- 
dor, her lips parted, her breast heaving a 
trifle. 

Abruptly the noise without ceased. The 
searchers had reached the turn, and discov- 
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ered no trace of me. Then some one began 
to try the doors. 

" He may be in one of these rooms; how 
can we tell ? *' a gruff voice said. 

"Shall we break into each and see?" 
asked another. 

" Ha," exclaimed a third, " here is a 
light! Now we shall know if the scent is 
true." 

"Dullard!" cried the first, "he would 
have no light were he within ! " 

The observer of the gleam, however, was 
determined to explore. Finding the door 
would not give, he thumped violently upon 
one of the panels with his sword-hilt. 

I was in a panic lest my companion should 
speak, and lifted a warning hand. She 
nodded in comprehension. 

" There 's no one there," said a new voice. 
" It 's probably the lodging of one of the 
women who is below." 

Notwithstanding these words, there came 
a second powerful blow which caused the 
door to quiver and rattle upon its hinges. 
In the hush which followed, hurried foot- 
steps Were borne to us, and we heard Ugo- 
lino's harsh command to hold. He added 
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something in a quick lower tone which it was 
impossible to catch, but which was doubtless 
an order for the search to be prosecuted else- 
where. The men withdrew speedily and 
without protest, and soon the noise of their 
steps failed in the distance. Had Ugolino 
gone with them? For what seemed half a 
lifetime, so tense was the suspense, there 
was utter silence. Then there sounded a 
short decisive tapping. 

"Ursula! Ursula!" 

It was Ugolino's voice, now keyed in its 
softest accents. 

The maiden motioned me toward the door 
in the corner. 

" Do not close it ! " she whispered. 

I withdrew noiselessly, and found myself 
in a tiny oratory where, upon a small altar, 
several candles were burning before a 
Christ upon the cross, and images of the 
Virgin and Saint Veronica. 

Hardly had I slipped within when the bolt 
was shot back, and the door into the corri- 
dor opened. 

" I hope you were not frightened, bellis- 
sima" said Ugolino. " I delayed, for I 
feared haply you might be. A thieving 
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wretch got into. the palace, and interrupted 
our banquet. The guards were in search of 
him, and were a little over-zealous. You 
saw or heard naught of a strange man, I 
suppose ? '* 

"A strange man!" she echoed, and I 
noted the assumed thrill of apprehension in 
her tone. 

" I did not think he had come this way," 
Ugolino went on, completely deceived by her 
manner, and not waiting for a direct denial, 
" I was sure he had not But I must join 
those who are seeking him. He is some- 
where here, and cannot escape. We shall 
have him directly." 

He seemed about to depart. 
It grieves me sorely, Ursula," he said, 

to think of you in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the palace. Will you not return 
to 3rour former apartments?" 

" No, I prefer not," she answered. " I 
am happier here." 

"And you are certain you have quite 
forgiven Benedetto? I can assure you he 
meant no disrespect. He is perhaps over 
free and easy of manner. It is, however, 
but his way; and you, you know, are 
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strange to many of the customs of the 
world." 

" Yes, I have forgiven Benedetto. I told 
him so. But as for the world, I am sure I 
like it not. I shall return to the convent 
when the six months are passed, signore. 
I would that I might before! " 

" Ah, you will think better of that ! Your 
face is too fair to be immured behind the 
chill walls of San Sovino." 

"There is a sweet peace there, the holy 
things of life ; no — " she paused. 

" We will talk of this again," said Ugo- 
lino. " I shall convince you that you are 
wrong," and I rejoiced to mark his rapidly 
retreating footfalls. In the conversation 
between the two much had been explained. 
It was clear that the maiden, Ursula, had 
recently come to the Palazzo Neri from the 
convent of San Sovino in Frascona (an ad- 
joining dukedom), whither she was evi- 
dently bent on returning. She had probably 
been entrusted to the care of the abbess at 
the death of her parents, as I knew was 
sometimes the case, with the provision that, 
at a certain age, she should be permitted to 
see something of the world, and then be 
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allowed to make her own choice between 
a cloistral and a secular life. Conjointly 
with the head of the Neri, a churchman 
of eminence was doubtless her guardian. 
Ugolino's reference to his despicable son, 
Benedetto, was not hard to fathom. The 
latter had evidently offered the maid an 
insult, and she had insisted upon moving 
to apartments where she would be little 
likely to encounter him. That this spot- 
less flower was beneath the same roof as 
Benedetto Neri was enough to make the 
blood go cold, — he with his panders, his 
secret sins, his worship of the devil. I no 
longer wondered that she had not been 
present at the banquet. Ugolino had dis- 
suaded her, — had found some pretext, had 
invented some reason, for keeping her away, 
and she, haply, had only too willingly fallen 
in with his wishes. 
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CHAPTER III 

OUT OF THE PALACE OF THE NERI 

WHEN I heard the door into the 
corridor close, and the latch click, 
I stepped out of the oratory. Be- 
fore the maiden who was my preserver I 
dropped upon my knee. 

" Signorina," I said, and had she been like 
other maids I would have taken her hand 
and kissed it, " you have stood between me 
and death. If I win from this place with 
my life, that life is yours, should it ever 
come to my knowledge that you are in need 
of a defender. I swear to you before 
Heaven, that I am not a thieving wretch, as 
Ugolino Neri called me, but a man without 
any crime upon his soul." 

She scanned my features with an earnest, 
even scrutiny. 

" You do not look to be a thief," she said, 
"nor would one surmise from Benedetto's 
face that — " she stopped abruptly, and at 
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the thought of him began to shrink away 
from me. 

"God forefend that you should link our 
names together ! " I exclaimed. 

She cast down her eyes, and began pick- 
ing at her gown. The conflict in her mind 
was plainly writ upon her face. 

" What am I to believe ? whom am I to 
trust ? " she at length broke out. " My 
guardian has been most kind to me, and the 
signora, his wife; indeed, save in one in- 
stance, I have met with nothing but friend- 
liness and courtesy during the two weeks 
I have spent in the Palazzo Neri. And yet 
there are things I cannot understand. Ah, 
I suppose it is because life here is all so 
strange to me who have been cared for since 
a child behind a convent's walls." 

" I am one of the things that puzzle you, 
perhaps," I said, daring upon a bit of half 
playfulness. 

There was just a suspicion of mirth in 
her eyes, and about the corners of her mouth 
the wraith of a smile, but for all this her 
answer was serious enough, and straight- 
forward. 

" Yes," she replied, " I fear I did not do 
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right to conceal your presence here from my 
guardian. He certainly would have seen 
justice done, and would have shielded you, 
unless you are guilty of some wrong." 

Ah, the innocence and simplicity of the 
maid! With Ugolino, she connected noth- 
ing evil. There swept over me a swift im- 
pulse to reveal to her the happenings of the 
night, but her answer to the question I now 
ventured to put to her, routed the idea from 
my thought. 

" I presume you are aware, signorina," 
I said, " of what the banquet given here to- 
night was in honour?"  

" Yes," she returned, " of the betrothal of 
Fiammetta Neri to one of the family to 
which you say you belong." 

It was the stress she threw upon *'say/' 
quite unconsciously, perhaps, that put to 
flight my suddenly taken resolve. Clearly 
there was in her mind a doubt in regard to 
my identity. She would not credit the san- 
guine and horrible tale I had to tell, and, 
after all, what was to be gained by revealing 
to her anything so revolting? Better far, 
since she was to be a dweller in the Palazzo 
Neri for several months, that she should re- 
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main in ignorance of the true character of 
those about her. In the flood of pity for her 
which swept over me, I realised that the 
greatest kindness I could do her was to be 
silent. 

" Why do you ask me about the ban- 
quet? " she inquired presently, seeing that I 
was not intending to speak further of it. " I 
had considerable curiosity to be present; 
but when Messer Ugolino told me of the 
wine, and the deep drinking, I would not 

go- 
It was, then, much as I had surmised. 

Ugolino had cunningly contrived to keep 

her away, by playing upon her timidity and 

prejudices. 

" You will pardon me," I said, " if I refer 
no more to the banquet, having, for a reason 
which it would weary you to explain, no 
wish to speak of it further." 

" As you will," she answered, in evident 
surprise. 

" And now," I said, " lest your guardian 
should, by any chance, return, I would re- 
lieve you of the responsibility of further 
harbouring me. The windows open, do they 
not?" 
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" Yes." 

" And the next roof, is it far? " 
" More than the height of two men." 
" That is but little — a small jump." 
" But there is this," she said, catching up 
a long oriental hanging which was flung 
over the couch, and commencing to twist 
it. " If you lower yourself by this, you can 
drop lightly, and with less likelihood of 
being detected, if any one is watching or 
listening." 

" Truly," I returned, " you are my good 
angel ! " 

She knotted the hanging at each extrem- 
ity, and as she approached the window next 
the oratory, I extinguished the candles in the 
lustre. She opened the shutter with little 
noise, but the window creaked ominously. 
I joined her and looked out. Save where 
the projecting roof of the palace cast a purple 
shadow, the furrowed tiles showed clotted 
red beneath the moon. Up from the street 
rose fragmentary shouts. 

" The Neri ! the Neri ! " was the burden 
of most of them, and I leaped at the con- 
clusion that the city was being terrorised 
by Ugolino's hirelings. He had evidently 
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plotted with consummate subtlety. No par- 
tisan of the Uccelli would be safe beyond 
his own doors; indeed, I was by no means 
sure but that the chiefs of our faction were 
likely to share the fate of the men of our 
family, even though they remained closely 
within. What chance, then, was there for 
me, who must perforce seek refuge in the 
streets? My very costume, for I wore the 
blue and white of our house, would draw 
instant attention to me. There was no 
choice in the matter, however. Impose 
longer upon the charity and forbearance of 
my gentle benefactress, I could not. Friends 
in abundance I had who would shelter me; 
but how was I to reach them ? 

" It will be time enough," I thought, " to 
attempt a solution to this question when I 
gain the ground," and I began looking about 
for something to which I might fasten the 
hanging. I could see nothing, however, 
and the maiden took in my dilemma. 

" I think I can hold your .weight," she 
said, " by managing in this way," and she 
seized one of the knots (we had thrown out 
an end of the improvised rope), and braced 
her foot against the wall. 
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" I could not dream of letting you try/' 
I said. " I am far too heavy. I will climb 
out, grasp the sill, and drop." 

" I beseech you," she remonstrated, " let 
me attempt it. You might break a bone, or 
suffer a sprain." 

" I cannot understand," I replied, " why 
you are so thoughtful of my safety, when 
you do not believe in me." 

"Have I said that?" 

" As much as that plainly." 

" Well, I beg that you will at least let me 
see what I can do. I am proud of my 
strength." 

I hesitated. 

"I will, upon one condition," I said 
finally. 

" And that is ? " she asked. 

" If you find that the strain is proving too 
much* for you, you will tell me at once so 
that I may let go. Suppose I should drag 
the hanging down with me, and it were 
found. You would instantly be an object 
of suspicion. Indeed, you might be were it 
never found, but simply missed from your 
room. I will not, under any consideration, 
draw you into trouble." 
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" I agree. I will warn you if my strength 
fails." 

" There is naught left, then, save to bid 
you farewell, to call down on you the bless- 
ings of the beloved saints for your kind 
heart, and to renew my pledge of aid if you 
are ever in trouble, and there is left me the 
breath of life. I would have you believe, 
signorina, that I am Andrea Uccelli." 

This time I kissed her hand, nor did she 
draw it away as though she were oflFended. 

"I — " she began, her eyes upon mine ; 
but there was a ghost of doubt in her heart 
which she could not banish, and her gaze 
turned. She put her foot against the wall, 
and gripped the hanging just below the 
knot. 

I moimted to the sill, let my body down 
against the outer wall, and slowly trans- 
ferred my hold to the hanging. 

" Now ! " I exclaimed, beneath my breath, 
and when I felt the meshes of the fabric be- 
coming taut, I began to descend swiftly, 
hand over hand. 

There was no relaxing of the cloth, and 
I quickly had the knot at its lower extremity 
in my clutch. A drop of an arm's length 
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landed me upon the roof below. I looked 
up. Already my rope of escape was being 
rapidly hauled from view. Another instant, 
and it had disappeared. I caught a glimpse 
of Ursula's face at the window. 

" Farewell," I said, " and may the Virgin 
be with you ! " 

She waved her hand, and then the window 
was closed. 

In the shadow of the projecting eaves I 
crept to the roof-edge, and surveyed the 
Grand Piazza. Flambeaux were tossing 
their smoky flames from different points, 
where squads of men were marching. In 
and out from the entrance to the Palazzo 
Neri soldiers passed continually. It was 
plain that Ugolino had imported a body of 
mercenaries, and meant to throttle the free- 
dom of the city and state. While I gazed, 
there rang out a cry from one of the bands, 
and away they dashed, pikes levelled and 
swords drawn, toward a street wherein they 
appeared to have espied a victim. From 
this scene I turned dejectedly. Up to this 
moment I had been keyed to a high pitch; 
now there came a momentary reaction. If 
I descended, I was likely to encounter some 
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of these bloody bravos, yet I knew that I 
could not remain where I was. 

The roof of the house upon which I was 
standing swept, with a long slope, gently to 
the rear. I drew back several strides from 
my point of vantage overlooking the piazza, 
and ran lightly across the tiles toward the 
house adjoining. In the glance which I 
flung back at Ursula's windows, I caught 
sight of several men on the nearest ridge 
of the Neri palace. They descried me at 
almost the same instant, and lifted a yell of 
exultation. Having gained the roof of the 
next house, a short leap downward, I gave 
another backward look, but they were not 
to be seen. A row of windows, however, 
toward the rear of the Palazzo Neri, and 
lower than the one by which I had escaped, 
told me where they were speedily likely to 
be visible. I must endeavour to discover a 
means of descent before they could spread a 
net, and enmesh me upon the house-tops. I 
dodged behind a tall chimney, and ran for- 
ward in line with it. In one roof there was 
a scuttle, but it was fastened. Then I came 
to a house considerably lower than the 
others. If I leaped down my pursuers had 
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me penned, unless there was some way of 
reaching solid earth from the rear. Below 
me, where the two buildings joined, was a 
gutter of considerable width, the roof being 
peaked, unlike the others. 

" There must be a pipe," I said to myself, 
" to carry off the water." 

I decided to risk it, nor was I long in 
making the decision. Already behind me the 
hunt was away. I could hear the clatter of 
footfalls upon the tiles. Over I swung, and 
dropped into the gutter. A dozen steps, and 
I was gazing into a pit which the moon but 
partially illumined. In the darkness at the 
bottom of that yawning gulf there might be 
present safety, and there was the pipe at my 
feet. I turned about, got a firm hold upon 
a projecting stone, and let my legs dangle 
into space. Then I swung my body inward 
until I could grip the pipe with my knees, 
shifted my clutch from the stone, to the edge 
of the roof, and slowly transferred my 
weight to the water-conductor. It held 
stanch, and I began slipping, sliding, and 
wriggling downward as rapidly as I dared, 
anxious to plunge into the shadow before 
I was observed. Finally, I could not see the 
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moon, and then, my hands scratched, my 
trunks and doublet torn, but perfectly sound 
of limb, I stood upon the top of a wall which 
separated the enclosures behind two houses. 
At that moment a head was thrust over the 
roof-edge above me. 

" Here 's where he 's gone," said a voice. 

I hugged the house-side, lest one of the 
bravos be endowed with cat's eyes, and, 
piercing the gloom, detect my presence. 

'^ Diavolo!" another cried, one whom I 
could not see, " I cannot believe it." 

" Where, then, is he, an he have not 
wings ? " 

" Haply you are right, but I am not going 
into that black pit of hell for all the gold in 
Ugolino's money-bags." 

In this decision the first speaker evidently 
concurred, for he speedily withdrew his 
head. I remained as quiet as a pillar for 
several moments ; but he did not show him- 
self again, so I ventured to feel my way 
guardedly along the wall, which was perhaps 
a span and a half in width, purposing to drop 
into one of the enclosures beyond a some- 
what higher bisecting barrier, and thus win, 
through some house whose occupants were 
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still astir, into one of the narrow thorough- 
fares in the rear of the Palazzo Neri. 

I reached the loftier wall, and drew myself 
up until I rested upon its crest. In one of 
the buildings, two enclosures away, a faint 
gleam of light shone out from a window in 
the lower story. I made as much haste as 
I dared toward this beacon, and erelong 
slipped to the ground in a contracted yard 
filled with all manner of rubbish. Over this 
I picked my path toward an unlatched door. 
This I pushed back, and strode boldly in, to 
find myself in the wine-room of a low tavern, 
untenanted save by two gamesters playing at 
draughts upon a table in one corner, and a 
doddering drawer at whom they cursed in 
turn, as they pursued their sport. 



CHAPTER IV 

A NIGHT IN THE STREETS OF LORENNA 

THERE are, in all large cities, as 
any dweller in them does not need 
to be told, a class of men who 
shun the light of the sun, but steal forth 
at night, like foul beasts of prey, to gather 
such harvest as they may, — cozeners, cut- 
purses, slit-throats, creatures who, for a few 
florins, will deliver a stiletto thrust with 
as much unction as a priest will say mass. 
It was upon two of this class that I had 
stumbled, and I could not understand how 
it was that they were here within on a 
night that promised so richly for folk of 
their trade. My eyes, at first glance, how- 
ever, had not taken in the little pile of rings 
which lay at the right of one of them, nor 
the purse and burnished chain which were 
evidently the property of the other. When 
I descried these valuables, the case was per- 
fectly clear. One victim had already been 
plucked, and the plunderers, having divided 
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the spoils, were playing to see who should 
possess the whole. 

At my advent, they at first frowned 
fiercely, and then, noting that I was appar- 
ently unarmed, they exchanged cunning and 
knowing glances. 

"Assuredly," I told myself, " I am very 
far from being at the end of my troubles." 

The quarter of Lorenna into which I had 
penetrated, that which lies east of the Grand 
Piazza, in the rear of the Palazzo Neri, 
does not bear an over-savoury repute. The 
streets are most of them mere alleys, and 
the dwellers in these byways are none of 
them especially scrupulous in regard to how 
they obtain the food that prolongs the union 
of body and soul, if souls some of them may 
be said to possess. There were places in- 
numerable where men like the two before 
me might set upon the venturesome foot- 
farer, and find ready at call birds of their 
own vulturous plumage to hasten to the 
picking. That the gamesters would attempt 
to follow and attack me, I had not a doubt. 
They were all the more likely to, recognising 
that I belonged to the Uccdli faction, for 
they could not have been abroad in the 
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streets without discovering what was going 
forward. On this particular night, any one 
wearing the colours of the Uccelli might be 
assaulted, robbed, and murdered with im- 
punity. Indeed, there was every incentive, 
as I afterward learned, for the gentry of 
the darkness to follow such a course. 

I sat down upon a stool at one of the 
tables near the street door. A brief time 
for thought I must have, though I knew I 
could ill afford many minutes, since there 
were the bravos of the Neri to be consid- 
ered. Tidings that I had somehow escaped 
would soon scatter, and there would be the 
keenest lookout for me everywhere. 

" Drawer," I said, " come hither a mo- 
ment, if the signori will permit you." 

" Oh, most certainly! " one of the game- 
sters responded. 

The servant approached. He was a mis- 
erable wretch, half palsied with liquor and 
with years. 

** What wines have you ? " said I. 

He named several. I chose a strong 
vintage of Calabria, for after my trying 
experiences I sorely felt the need of some- 
thing vigour-giving. I examined the bottle 
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before he opened it, thinking* the liquor 
might be drugged, but the seal seemed 
intact. 

" Where is your master ? " I asked, as he 
was filling my glass. 

" Above stairs, excellency ; he is ill." 
" Has he, think you, a cloak that he 
would sell? If it were old I should care 
not, and would give him the price of a new 



one. 



" I will ask him, excellency/' 

He shambled out of the room, and I 
heard the stairs creak under his steps. 
Presently he returned with a dark outer 
garment such as small tradesmen wear, 
grievously patched and frayed. 

"Just the thing," I said. "Now for 
some head-covering." 

The fellow produced a peaked hat of his 
own, and for the two articles I paid him 
the sum he asked without haggling. All 
this while the gamesters had been covertly 
watching me, and I them. I took a last 
draught of wine, rose and wrapped the 
cloak about me. My plan was formed. 

" Drawer," said I, " wilt show me the 
nearest way to the Grand Piazza? I am 
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not very familiar with this part of the 
town." 

The servant accompanied me to the door. 
He was all obsequiousness. Twenty paces 
to the left the alley crooked, as could be 
seen by a dimly burning lantern suspended 
at the turning. In the opposite direction 
there was no light sav^ what sifted in from 
a thin strip of moon-flooded sky. I saw 
the gamesters gathering up their valuables 
while the drawer was giving me his direc- 
tions. Slipping a coin from my pocket, I 
squeezed it into his hand. 

" Detain those men," I said, in a whis- 
per, " until I have time to pass the lantern 
yonder." 

" I will try," replied he, and he closed the 
door upon me. 

But it was not toward the light I ran; 
instead it was into the darkness. I really 
believed the poor wretch would do what he 
could, but in case he proved false, I hoped 
so to confuse the two gamesters that they 
would not know which direction to take, for 
that they meant mischief was as certain as 
though they had openly announced their 
intention. 
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My footing was far from sure, the pave- 
ment being jagged and sown with hollows; 
but Lady Fortune, who had kept so closely 
by my side that night, did not desert me 
now, and when the wine-room door was 
presently flung back, and the gamesters 
leaped into the alley, I had slipped into a 
black slit between two houses a goodly 
number of paces from the tavern entrance. 

A volley of oaths broke from both men 
as they saw I had disappeared, and I fancied 
the poor drawer quaking in his shoes. The 
cozeners did not turn upon him, however, 
but dashed toward the crook in the alley; 
while I emerged from my temporary refuge, 
and fled as swiftly as the doubtful light 
would permit into a tangle of byways almost 
wholly unknown to me even by day. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
streets of Lorenna will recall their eccentric- 
ities: how they twist this way and that in 
the most unreasonable fashion, as tortuous 
as a mountain stream; how they pitch up- 
ward or plunge downward with a sudden- 
ness that is the despair of one who goes 
wandering through them by night. There 
are parts of the city where, I am willing to 

4 
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wager a bag of florins, I could pick my path 
blindfolded, but for reasons which I have 
striven to make plain, the neighbourhood in 
which I now found myself was not home 
ground. 

I could easily have made my way to the 
Grand Piazza; that, however, was the spot 
I most of all wished to avoid. To return 
to the Palazzo Uccelli would have been the 
blindest folly. That had, in all probability, 
long ago been sacked, and I could imagine 
how the dregs of the mob were, at that mo- 
ment, glutting themselves upon what had not 
already been seized. What shelter, then, 
should I make an effort to win ? The names 
of several intimates, young men of an age 
near my own, jostled in my mind, but I dis- 
carded the thought of claiming harbourage 
from any of them. No ; in my present dire 
strait I needed calmer, more judicial advice 
than they could give. I wanted some one 
upon whom I could lean. 

Already a resolve began to crystallise in 
my brain, though I was as yet begirt by 
peril, — a determination to mete out to the 
destroyers of my family such punishment as 
they deserved. Who, if not I, would do this 
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thing? For what, if not for this, had my 
life been so miraculously spared? From 
among my elders, those whom I knew as 
well as any young man knows the repre- 
sentatives of a generation more experienced 
than his own, one man stood out signally, 
my master, as I was wont to call him, Bar- 
tolomeo of Lorenna. The world looked 
upon him as the great artist, while I re- 
garded him not only in this wise, but also 
as the noble gentleman, the wise scholar, 
the affectionate friend. Having .always 
been, so he had once told me, one of his 
favourite pupils, I had had the opportunity 
accorded to few to catch the varied rays 
from the facets of his many-sided character. 
Toward him it was that I turned in my per- 
plexity and distress. He, I felt sure, would 
be my buckler and my counsellor, for was I 
not one of those whom he, a childless wid- 
ower^ called " son " ? But to reach his dwel- 
ling was no light undertaking, for he abode 
in a quarter remote from my present sur- 
roundings, beyond the Duomo, not far from 
the city's eastern wall, and the Porta di 
Levante. 

I recalled that the Via San Pietro made a 
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wide bend into the purlieus I was threading, 
and felt if I could once strike upon that, and 
steal forward along it to the Piazza of the 
Little Fountain, the task I had set for myself 
would be shorn of a major portion of its 
difficulty. 

I narrowly avoided being engulfed in the 
eddy of a tavern brawl, and twice withdrew 
into convenient sunken doorways to let sus- 
picious, cloaked figures pass. A far-off bell, 
I thought it was that of Saint Matthew's 
by the Wall, chimed eleven, and then the 
hour was proclaimed in quick succession by 
other towers in different parts of the city. 
At length the byway which I had chosen, 
where there had been a forking of the alleys, 
angled sharply, and I came, without warn- 
ing, into the street which I was seeking. It 
was well-nigh empty, and crossing to the 
opposite wall, I began to speed along it up an 
abrupt incline toward the Piazza of the Little 
Fountain. If I had had my sword ready 
beneath my cloak, I should have felt reason- 
ably secure; but even as it was, I was 
greatly heartened. 

I won to the entrance of the piazza un- 
accosted. I should have avoided this spot 
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were it possible to do so without a hazardous 
detour; but to fly from one peril into a 
probable reduplication of dangers would 
have been sheer foolishness, accordingly, I 
advanced boldly, trusting that my mean 
outer garment, which almost completely en- 
veloped me, would allay suspicion, and so it 
did in a large measure. 

The three bravos who were standing by 
the fountain glanced at me as I slunk along. 
One made a step toward me, but his nearest 
companion clutched his arm. 

^^Diavolo!" I heard him say, "what 
have we to do with such scum ? " 

" Answer me, citizen," called the one thus 
detained, " what have you concealed beneath 
that long cloak ? " 

"A knife!" I returned, without hesita- 
tion; "but content you, since it is not for 
you." 

The fellow would have made after me, 
but his comrades restrained him with a burst 
of laughter. 

" Well hit! " they called to me; then to 
their companion : " Let him keep his sting, 
Guglielmo. Doubtless he will use it to good 
advantage, an he have a chance." 
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So I triumphed in this risk, which might 
not have happed had I been less loose of 
tongue. 

One side of the Street of the Merchants 
was touched by moonlight, while the other 
was folded in shadow, being the darker by 
contrast. Along this thoroughfare my route 
lay to a certain corner, and I ran with all 
haste. No window showed a sign of life, 
though behind the barred doors I doubted 
not some of the richer tradesmen crouched, 
trembling lest riot should burst in and de- 
spoil them. From adjoining thoroughfares 
I heard shouts, and far ahead of me, and 
proceeding in my direction, came the flaring 
of flambeaux. But my comer was at hand, 
and I dodged around it to dash head-fore- 
most into one of the retainers of the Neri 
who was striding rapidly toward the Via dei 
Mercanti. 

" A thousand pardons ! " I cried, cring- 
ing away from him, as one garbed as I 
appeared to be would have been likely to 
have done. 

"Blunderer!" he exclaimed, making a 
pass at me, which I avoided by leaping back, 
" you shall rue your stupidity ! " 
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'' Illustrisimo ! " I ejaculated, keeping my 
distance, " it was purely an accident ! " 

I was meditating whether or not I should 
make a break, and trust to my heels, when he 
ceased slashing at me. 

" Diacine! " he cried, " you are as elusive 
as a flea, and not worth my trouble ! " 
Therewith he wheeled about and disap- 
peared in the Via dei Mercanti. 

When he had gone, I leaned panting 
against the wall. The continuous tension 
had so begun to tell upon me that I realised 
I must have at least a brief rest before pro- 
ceeding. Directly ahead was an arcade 
which invited, and into the gloom beneath 
its arches I plunged eagerly. I seemed to 
remember that it was used, in some sort, as 
a storehouse for merchandise, and that there 
were open cellar-ways for boxes and bales. 

" In one of these dark nooks," I said to 
myself, " I shall be safe, if anywhere." 

I found a flight of stairs and began de- 
scending. At the bottom I was feeling my 
way forward when, most unexpectedly, I 
encountered the body of a man. A pair of 
iron arms went about me and hurled me 
aside. My head seemed to split asunder, 
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and I heard a roar as though of tempests 
and trumpets and the fury of seas. 

When I opened my eyes, it was day, and 
there was a face like that of one of the 
fiends in Messer Bartolomeo's Vision of 
the Damned bending over me. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CHURCH WHICH IS UNDER THE 

DUOMO 

WEAK though I found myself, I 
threw off the evil creature who 
was battening on my possessions 
without much effort. He caught up my 
cloak and skittered forth from the cellar- 
way like the imp of Satan that he was. As 
I staggered to my feet I clapped my hands 
to my pockets. They were empty, and the 
chain of beaten gold which I had worn about 
my neck was gone. The loss of the money 
and the trinket I did not mind, but to be reft 
of my shabby cloak which had so effectually 
concealed my fine array, blazoned with the 
colours of the family, was a g^eat misfor- 
tune. The robber was not my assailant of 
the previous night, that was obvious, but 
rather a low pilferer who had been creeping 
by, had espied my unconscious form, and 
had hastened to satisfy his itching desire 
for plunder. The one who had laid such 
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vice-like hold upon me had probably been 
one of my own faction, driven to seek shel- 
ter in the cellar-way by the bravos of the 
Neri, in the darkness mistaking me for a 
foe; his identity, however, never came to 
my knowledge. 

To a cloudless night, a drizzly dawn had 
succeeded, and the day, which I judged to 
be at least an hour high, was leaden and 
depressing. I tried to ascend the steps, but 
found my footing unsteady (there was a 
pounding in my head as though a dozen 
hammers were ringing upon an anvil), so I 
sank back against a bale, and shut my eyes. 
Presently I slept. When I again roused, 
I felt a shade more like myself. Without 
the sky was still overcast, and as I peered 
above into the arcade, a bell struck ten. It 
was a most hazardous hour to venture 
abroad, but my stomach rebelled against a 
longer fast, and a hot thirst racked my 
throat. Moreover, I could not say how soon 
some merchant, or his clerk, might seek the 
cellar-way, and my presence be disclosed, — 
some one unfriendly to the Uccelli, or base 
enough to seize a chance for a reward in 
raising a hue and cry over his discovery. 
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In the cross thoroughfare wherein the 
arcade was situated, there was not a single 
foot-passer, at which I marvelled, being un- 
able to account for it, unless it was that the 
mercenaries of the Neri were still terror- 
ising the city. A few breaths of damp but 
pure outer air acted like a tonic upon me, 
and though my head yet throbbed, I quickly 
regained confidence in my legs. In the next 
street through which my route lay, com- 
monly a busy avenue of trade, windows were 
tightly shuttered, and not more than a dozen 
folk were in view. Those who were visible 
hurried along, closely wrapped in their 
mantles, as though the Black Death were 
come again. I passed two men whom I had 
never seen before, and one asked me if I 
were courting destruction to go garbed as 
I was, but he did not offer me the loan of 
his cloak. Every one whom I met glanced 
at me askance, but no one made an attempt 
to detain me. 

The campanile of the Duomo now loomed 
large before me, its alternate courses of 
black and white marble presenting a strik- 
ing effect, even against a lowering sky. As 
those who are familiar with Lorenna will 
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recall, the Duomo looks out upon a wide 
piazza. On one side is a steep street, on the 
other a paved passage ending in a long 
flight of steps, for the ground slopes so 
abruptly that the lower part of the rear of 
the Duomo forms the fagade of a small 
church, or chapel, called San Giovanni Bat- 
tista. In front of this quaint and curious 
sacred edifice leads the thoroughfare which 
I was following, the Via San Giovanni Bat- 
tista. I was perhaps half-way down the 
pitch by which the church is approached 
from the west, when out from the house of 
a magistrate not a score of paces behind 
me (one Antonio Ricci, who owed his office 
to Ugolino Neri) stalked three of the city 
guard. They did not notice me, their atten- 
tion being held by Messer Ricci, who was 
haranguing them in regard to their duties. 
I heard his voluminous voice come rolling 
from the doorway, and it accelerated my 
steps as does a spur those of a spent jade. 
There was no alley into which I could dodge, 
no nook of any sort in which I could seek 
concealment. But one course remained, and 
that to dash forward. 

Just as I was flinging a second backward 
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look, the magistrate poked his shaggy head 
into the street, and his ferret eyes lit upon 
my flying figure. Miser o me! but what a 
roar his lungs emitted! The walls of the 
dwellings seemed to catch it up and bandy it, 
vastly multiplied in volume, about my ears. 
As if in response, though it was doubtless 
pure chance, several of the most unscrupu- 
lous partisans of the Neri faction swung 
into the Via San Giovanni Battista from a 
bisecting thoroughfare not very far in ad- 
vance, barring my flight in that direction. 
I felt the grinding jaws of Fate beginning 
to close upon me. Where was shielding 
Lady Fortune now? True, there was still 
the piazza upon which the Duomo looked. 
The way to that was open to me, but in the 
square, city guards or mercenaries were 
certain to be stationed, and I was likely to 
rush directly into their arms if I ventured 
thither. To seek sanctuary in San Giovanni 
Battista was my only chance. If there were 
a priest within, possibly he might be able to 
protect me, if not, a bloody death awaited 
me, though I stood at bay beneath the 
shadow of the high altar itself. 

A few bounds took me to the shallow 
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porch. Hurriedly making the holy sign, I 
pushed the leathern curtain aside, and en- 
tered. As the main portion of the church 
penetrates the hill on which the Duomo rests, 
the only daylight which illumines it is ad- 
. mitted by the long windows in the fagade. 
Hence, in San Giovanni Battista, candles 
are burning at high noon as well as night. 
For some reason, however, their glow seems 
to sink into wall and pillar and groined roof, 
and the place breathes perpetually a depress- 
ing air of semi-gloom. 

As I entered, I descried near the door, 
much to my astonishment, two lackeys wear- 
ing the Neri livery. I glanced about to see 
if I could discover some member of the 
family, but shadows veiled the farther end 
of the nave, and I could make out no one. 
Did the presence of the servants augur ill 
for me ? It at least told me that there was 
a priest in the church, and, bent upon find- 
ing him, I started up one of the side aisles. 
I had reached the open space before the 
chancel rail, when my pursuers burst in, 
breathing hotly, their clashing weapons and 
impetuous tread rousing unseemly echoes 
in a spot dedicated to the worship of God. 
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At my left against the wall was a confes- 
sional, before which was the kneeling figure 
of a woman. It was here, then, that the 
priest must be sought. I stepped behind a 
pillar, and waited for the uproar to arrest 
him in the exercise of his holy duties, which 
I fancied would be speedily, for my pursuers 
were spreading about the church in search 
of me. In my conjecture I was not mis- 
taken. Almost instantly from behind the 
confessional a dark-robed form strode forth, 
and I noted in amazement that the man was 
not one of the brethren of the Dominican 
order who commonly officiated in San Gio- 
vanni Battista, but the famous Duomo 
preacher, the Fra Donato. I had a slight 
acquaintance with him, for I had worked 
with Bartolomeo of Lorenna upon a Christ 
before Pilate in the eastern transept of the 
Duomo, and it was sometimes the wont of 
the priest to observe our progress. 

He saw me, but did not recognise me on 
the instant, glancing from me in angry 
questioning toward two of my pursuers now 
hard at hand. 

" What means this unholy tumult in God's 
house ? " he cried, as he came swiftly for- 
ward. 
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I took a step toward him, and he knew 



me. 
it 



Signor Uccdli ! " he exclaimed, his ex- 
pression changing to one of kindliness, and 
then hardening again as his eyes swept the 
church. He had a most noble face, one 
upon which was recorded what manner of 
thoughts were the habitual guests of his soul. 
On occasion, however, when he deemed it his 
duty to scourge the people for their sins, his 
countenance could assume the white stern- 
ness of the righteous judge. Thus it was 
now as he fronted the gathering guardsmen 
and Neri partisans. His commanding figure 
seemed to gain greater height, and I could 
but think, had he a sword in his grip, what 
a terrible foe he would be. 

" Step behind me, signore," he said to 
me softly. 

As I moved from where I was standing, 
Randolfo Varchi, notorious as a duellist, a 
boon companion of Benedetto Neri, made 
a leap toward me. 

" Hold ! " interposed Fra Donato, with 
lifted arm, and the villainous libertine 
paused. 

" Would you do murder in God's very 
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presence?" the priest thundered, pointing 
to the crucified Christ above the high altar. 
" What is Lorenna come to, when the blood 
of innocent citizens runs in her palaces, and 
the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit on 
earth is threatened with desecration! Will 
the Almighty hold his hand, think you? 
Would you draw down famine? Would 
you invite the plague? " 

I could see his form shake with passion. 
All save Varchi were cowed, and began 
slinking back. They withdrew not many 
paces, however, and presently one of the 
guardsmen mustered up courage to say : 

" We pray you, father, deliver us up yon- 
der man, who has been adjudged as dan- 
gerous to the state! We promise you that 
he shall be conveyed straightway to prison, 
and that no harm shall come to his per- 
son, save through the just action of the 
law." 

" Imbecile ! " cried Varchi, turning upon 
the speaker in disgust. 

The guardsmen, and those among whom 
Varchi was the leading spirit, now began 
whispering together, and with a motion of 
his hand, which it was not possible for them 

5 
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to observe, Fra Donato summoned me to 
his side. 

" You will notice behind the confessional, 
signore," he said, his voice suppressed, and 
his eyes fixed upon the conferring group, 
" a large pillar built into the wall. In the 
rear of it is a door opening upon a spiral 
staircase which leads to the Duomo above. 
The door is ajar. Go, and go quickly! I 
have no power to protect you against those 
in whose hearts there is neither reverence 
for, nor fear of, God. Speed you, Messer 
Uccelli, and take the signorina with you ! " 

" The signorina I" I gasped, for in my 
overwrought and weakened state I had, 
after the first glance, given no heed to the 
woman who had been kneeling before the 
confessional. 

Now as I gazed at her, crouching against 
the side of the church, I saw she was the 
maiden of the upper chamber who had suc- 
coured me on the previous night, — Ursula. 

I sprang toward her. 

" Come ! " I said, reaching out a hand. 

She seemed to comprehend that I had re- 
ceived instructions from Fra Donato, and 
hurried to me trustingly. 
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"We must hasten/' I whispered; then 
we ran. 

« 

A shout of rage went up. 

" The father ! the father f " cried my com- 
panion, apprehensively. 

" He will be with us in an instant," I 
answered, flinging the door back, and urg- 
ing her up the narrow stairs. 

It was as I had said. Scarcely had I 
mounted two steps, when we were joined 
by the priest, who closed and secured the 
small, but heavy, bolt-studded door. 

" You are safe, signore," said he. " With 
a blacksmith's sledge, it would take them 
five minutes to batter down the barrier that 
confronts them, so firmly is it set into the 
stone." 

A rain of blows fell upon the long- 
seasoned and closely-riveted oak, but they 
were as the dashing against it of so many 
drops of water. The darkness of the place 
seemed to oppress the senses, so dense was 
it, and I heard Ursula give a little sob. 

" Courage ! courage ! " cried Fra Donato, 
cheerily. " There is a candle somewhere 
here, and the means of lighting it," and I 
heard him groping about below me. 
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Presently there was a faint gleam, then 
a flicker, then a steady glow. 

"There!" said he; "now, if I can 
squeeze by you, I will be your guide. It 's 
quite a climb, but there is no necessity for 
present haste." 

He contrived to pass us, and we began 
mounting leisurely, pausing occasionally so 
that Ursula might catch her breath. 

" Signore," said the maid to me, during 
one of these tarries, " I would crave your 
pardon for doubting your word last night. 
I know now that you are the Sig^or Uccelli, 
and the father, to whom I have told my 
story, assures me that I did right in aiding 
you, for you are innocent of any wrong. But 
what it all means I cannot understand." 

" Do not try to understand, signorina," 
I answered. " The tale is not one for your 
ears. Fra Donato will bear me out in saying 
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He is right, daughter," said the priest. 
" You will be happier not to know." 

" Is it not better," she asked, " to hear the 
whole truth than to have your mind crowded 
with dreadful suspicions? Oh, father," she 
burst out, " will you not assist me to go back 
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to the convent at once?- I do so long for the 
peace there, and the loving care of our 
saintly abbess, your dear sister. The world 
is so cruel, so dreadful to me!" 

The maiden's reference to the abbess of 
the convent where she had lived, explained to 
me how it was that she had sought out the 
great Duomo preacher. Doubtless she had 
been recommended to his spiritual charge, 
and he, perhaps because she preferred its 
seclusion and quiet, received her in San. 
Giovanni Battista. 

" I will do all that I can, daughter," Fra 
Donato said ; " but it was the wish of your 
parents, as you know, that you should not 
decide hastily, and your guardian, Ugolino, 
will oppose it strongly." 

" But there is my other guardian, father.'* 

" Truly, daughter, and I will write to him. 
The Archbishop of Ambrugi is a man of 
power; but there is the provision in your 
father's will, and — " he broke off abruptly. 
" All will be done that can be," he concluded. 

I hazarded a guess that there was money 
somehow involved, and that the priest real- 
ised this, while the maid did not. Money! 
This was why Ugolino Neri was so anxious 
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that Ursula should not return to the convent ; 
why he was so eager to smooth over Bene- 
detto's insult. Then it flashed upon me that 
the head of the Neri was scheming to join 
this stainless maiden and his son in mar- 
riage. I went cold, then hot, at the thought. 

" Is there a God in heaven," I said to my- 
self, "that will allow this?" 

Yet I had seen foul murder done, my 
mother widowed, and myself made father- 
less, and no intervening hand had been 
lifted! Might not this evil thing be con- 
simimated also? 

" Lord God," I prayed in my heart at that 
moment, "make me thy instrument to 
avenge the blood of my kindred, and to 
thwart an outrage so abominable ! " 



* 



CHAPTER VI 

AT THE HOUSE OF MESSER BARTOLOMEO 

PRESENTLY, after another brief 
halt, we found ourselves in a dimin- 
utive vaulted chamber, bare of all 
furnishings. Fra Donato pressed upon a 
mere slit of a door, and in rushed a gush 
of daylight, while before us was the rob- 
ing-room of the Duomo. The priest dis- 
missed a lay brother who was bustling 
about, putting the place in order, and 
then turned in his benignant way to me. 

" The Duomo, as you know, Signor 
Uccelli, can only afford you a temporary 
refuge," he said. " You probably have a 
plan in mind. Possibly I can help you to 
carry it out." 

" I was trying to reach the house of 
Messer Bartolomeo of Lorenna," I an- 
swered, " when I was cornered, and forced, 
as a last resort, to seek sanctuary in San 
Giovanni Battista. You have saved me 
from the sword and dagger, father, you 
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and the signorina, and words seem empty 
to express to you my gratitude." 

He raised his hand to stay me. 

" Spare your thanks, Andrea. I am but 
God's poor worker. Let your praise-offer- 
ings be addressed to Him." His voice 
changed. " You will be safe with Messer 
Bartolomeo," he went on, " for a time at 
least, that is, if we can contrive to get you 
to his dwelling, and I do not think it will be" 
difficult. Here ! " he concluded, selecting a 
hooded robe, and throwing it about me, 
then drawing the cowl over my head. 

" A slight stoop to the shoulders, and the 
hands so," he added. " There, signorina, 
does he not make a fine friar? " and he ap- 
pealed to Ursula with a smile. 

There was a charming flush of colour 
upon the maiden's cheeks as she replied, 
with an archness that was wholly new and 
thoroughly captivating: 

" I never saw a friar who wore rings, 
father!" 

" It takes a woman to find the weak 
points in a man's armour ! " exclaimed the 
priest, merrily. " You will have to pocket 
your rings, Signor Uccdli." 
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When I had done this (I had roused at 
the saving moment that morning, or I had 
not still possessed them!), Fra Donato 
led us out into the eastern transept of 
the Duomo, and thence, by one of the 
side aisles of the nave, toward the main 
entrance. 

" I will accompany you to the Palazzo 
Neri, daughter," he said to Ursula, as 
we passed along; "the lackeys who came 
hither with you will have noted your dis- 
appearance, and will have returned to re- 
port to your guardian. I must speak with 
him." 

I knew the priest's unswerving spirit and 
dauntless courage ; but that he should dare 
venture into Ugolino's presence, directly 
after what had occurred, struck me as fool- 
hardy. In his frenzy at hearing that I had 
again escaped, there was no conjecturing 
what the head of the Neri might do. And 
yet the priest's very daring might be his 
shield. Ugolino had not scrupled to have 
my uncle, the Bishop of Orli, slain ; but he 
might have some fear of the power of the 
clergy, if he had no reverence for them; 
and then Fra Donato, it was generally 
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acknowledged, sided with neither faction 
(at least he had not done so thus far) in 
the public quarrels. 

What he had done for me, he would have 
done quite as quickly for one of the Neri, 
had the attendant circumstances been of 
like nature. In any event, it was useless 
to remonstrate with him, for having once 
decided upon his course, that path he would 
follow, if it led him into the gaping jaws 
of death. I could even fancy him calling 
down the wrath of Heaven on Ugolino 
before his very face, if he deemed such an 
action to be his duty. 

As we reached the Duomo entrance, I 
drew the priest aside for a moment. 

" You know, I suppose, what occurred 
last night, father ? " 

"In the main, Andrea. God pity you! '' 

" Heard you aught of my mother and 
sister?" 

" Naught directly. But there are some 
women shut up under guard in the Pa- 
lazzo Uccelli, and they are doubtless the 
ones. If I can in the least move Ugolino, 
what would you?" 

"Have them sent to Castelpulchio, which, 
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as perhaps you are aware, came to the 
Uccelli through my mother. The heredi- 
tary title of Count, though properly extinct, 
was once conferred by courtesy of the Em- 
peror and the Duke of Urbio upon me; 
but being a resident of Lorenna, and a sub- 
ject of the state, I have never used it." 

" Yes, I knew of the connection of your 
mother's family with Castelpulchio. I 
should imagine that Ugolino would will- 
ingly do what you suggest, should the mat- 
ter be put to him tactfully. He would hardly 
think your mother and sister able to pre- 
judice the Duke of Urbio against him, even 
were they inclined to try, and at Castelpul- 
chio they would be out of his way. Should 
he allow them to remain here, they might 
prove unpleasant reminders of the past." 

" If they are safe, as you conjecture, will 
you contrive to get word to them that I 
am as yet unharmed?" 

"I will endeavour to.- And you?" 

" Had I best reveal my intentions to you, 
father? Might not the knowledge embar- 
rass you ? " 

" A wise thought, Andrea." 

" Ugolino will know I have not escaped 
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from the city ; but you might say, if asked, 
that you heard me mention Rome." 

" I have heard you." 

" And the maiden, father ? Shall such 
a flower be blighted?" 

" May my right hand wither if it 
happen ! " 

I approached Ursula. 

" I am ever your servant, signorina," I 
said. " May the good God keep you ! " 

"And you, Signor Uccelli," she replied 
earnestly. 

Our eyes met, our gaze lingered a little, 
and then she smiled upon me for the first 
time. Suddenly it was as though that dim 
corner of the Duomo was flooded with a 
glory super-earthly. My heart quickened 
strangely, and with a swift inclination of 
the head, and a low '* addio, " I went forth 
into the air. 

There were city guards and mercenaries 
of the Neri standing in groups about the 
Piazza del Duomo, but no one offered to 
stay my steps. I passed down by the street 
at the right, regained the Via San Giovanni 
Battista, and in five minutes was at Messer 
Bartolomeo's door. The great painter's 
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housekeeper (an unmarried sister) an- 
swered my summons, and thinking best, if 
possible, to conceal my identity, at least 
until after I had seen her brother (she 
being something of a gossip), I kept my 
cowl down so that my face was shaded. 
She betrayed no sign of recognition when 
I inquired for Messer Bartolomeo, replying 
that he was engaged with a model, but 
would doubtless see me if the matter was 
one of importance. 

" It is," I answered, " and if the signo- 
rina will permit me, I will go up to the 
studio. I am acquainted with the way." 

" Certainly, father," said she, drawing 
aside and allowing me to enter. 

I climbed to the top floor (the house was 
one of four stories, one floor being occupied 
by a nephew of the painter and his 
family), crossed an ante-room, the walls 
of which were covered with small canvases, 
and looked into the large studio. My mas- 
ter was engaged upon an altar-piece for one 
of the churches (Saint Luke of the Valley), 
and his model was a professional poser to 
whom I had no wish to reveal myself. 
Accordingly I tapped upon the casing. 
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" Messer Bartolomeo," I said. 

Ordinarily, I would not have ventured to 
interrupt him, but would either have gone 
in and observed him at his work, as I felt 
it was my privilege to do, or would have 
occupied myself in the ante-room. 

The artist glanced up. 

"Ah, father," said he, in his cordial, 
cheery way, striving at the same time to 
see who I might be, " will you not enter? " 

" I must crave a word in your ear in 
private," I said. 

He put aside his palette and brush, and 
came toward me, the long loose robe which 
he commonly threw about him when at work 
making him appear more stalwart than he 
actually was, and he had a figure of no 
mean proportions, topped by as fine a head 
as ever graced the shoulders of a man. 
There was about him a certain leonine air, 
yet he had all the softness of a woman, his 
eyes possessing an expression of infinite ten- 
derness. He had the most shapely hands, 
for a person of his size, I have ever seen, 
and his touch was as soothing as sleep. 

I withdrew from the studio door as he 
came near, so that the model could not 
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observe me, and then, as my master entered 
the ante-room, flung back my cowl. Amaze- 
ment and joy were mingled in the ejacula- 
tion he gave when his eyes fell upon my 
face. 

" My son, my dear son ! " he cried, in 
a low tone that throbbed with feeling, and 
then his arms went about me. 

Ah, but it was passing sweet, having lost 
my own father, to know the love and com- 
forting affection of such a friend! 

Having dismissed the model, he led me 
into a little apartment which he sometimes 
occupied, and there all but wept over me, 
bringing me with his own hands wine and 
food, ministering to my every want, for- 
bearing to question me until I had eaten 
and drunk, and then, with a rare delicacy 
and s)mipathy, drawing out my pitiful and 
sanguine story. When he had heard me 
through, he rose and paced the floor. 

" It is as Fra Donato surmised/' he said. 
"Your mother and sister are at the Palazzo 
Uccelli. I met one of your lackeys this 
morning, who so informed me. I tried to 
communicate with them, but was refused 
permission. The father will doubtless per- 
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suade Ugolino to have them sent to Castel- 
pulchio. You had best precede them, if we 
can manage to get you out of the city. 
That, however, may not be easy, since Ugo- 
lino knows you are alive. Both city and 
state are completely in his power. The 
independent men of the council were either 
slain last night, or cast into prison. Every- 
thing is in Ugolino's hands. Oh, it was 
well thought out, this horrible treachery! 
and now it is rumoured that he will purchase 
absolution from Rome, and buy a duke's 
patent from the Emperor." 

" You speak of getting me out of the 
city. Maestro," said I, interrupting him. 
" I have no wish to leave Lorenna." 

He turned upon me a searching glance. 

"What would you here, Andrea?" he 
demanded. " God knows it is a poor place 
for an Uccelli!" 

" It has so proved," said I, " and yet here 
I would remain." 

He shook his head. 

" Is it vengeance that you are thinking 
of? " he asked. " If it be so, I little won- 
der. But consider, Andrea, what can you 
do against the might of the Neri, you, 

6 
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a condemned and hunted man ? Leave ven- 
geance, my son, to a higher power, and, 
mark me, it will fall as surely as the snows 
on Monte Cassio." 

"What would you have me do?" 

" Go to Castelpulchio, and be there to 
receive and comfort your mother and 
sister." 

" Comfort them ! I should eat my heart 
out seeing their sorrow. I will go to them 
after a time, but not now." 

He continued to plead with me, but I 
was obdurate. 

" My son, you pain me deeply," said he, 
finally. " I cannot long conceal you here, 
as you must know, and I cannot conceive 
how, anywhere in Lorenna, you can for 
many days escape detection. Let me be- 
seech you to give over what you have in 
mind." 

Just then there was the noise of some 
one rapping in the ante-room, and my mas- 
ter hastened out, leaving the door ajar. 

" Ah, my good friend Bartolomeo," 
cried a clear, high voice, "at last I find 
you. I come to yon in despair, and beg 
that you will aid me. It is like this," 
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ran on my master's visitor. " One of my 
assistants had the misfortune to fall yes- 
terday and break his leg, and I am undone 
unless you say to me, ' Messer Christoforo, 
I know of just the young man to fill his 
place/ Some one clever, — a skilled hand 
at putting in a background. Cospetto! 
I would swear you have such an one 
among your pupils. The Signor Ugolino 
declares he must have the banquet-room 
ready for an occasion next month, and I 
never can finish it without my full corps 
of aids." 

" Yes, yes," my master answered, " I 
think I have some one in mind who will 
suit you." 

" Excellent, excellent, a vast relief, I 
assure you! But I was certain you could 
help me, for I knew I could have helped 
you in a like strait." 

" Come and see the altar-piece I am 
working upon," said my master, and their 
voices grew indistinct as they passed into 
the studio. 

While they were gone, I sat motionless, 
not so much as raising a finger, but my 
mind worked with sweeping rapidity. 
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Presently I heard the tread of the two 



men. 



I will bid him call at your lodgings at 
eight in the morning," said my master, as 
his visitor departed. 

He returned and stood before me. 

" I presume you overheard our talk 
without ? " he remarked. 

" Yes," I replied. 

" You would send him Paolo Sigillo, 
would you not?" he inquired. 

"No," I returned. 

" Who then ? " he demanded, in surprise. 

" Send me ! " said I. 




CHAPTER VII 

IN THE SERVICE OF CHRISTOFORO OF 

VINDENZA 

" '^^^END you to assist Christoforo of 
Vindenza in decorating the ban- 
quet-room of the Palazzo Neri!" 
Messer Bartolomeo exclaimed. "Are you 
crazed?" 

" I was never more sane than at the pres- 
ent moment," I replied. " The opportunity 
is providential." 

"Never!" cried my master, with deep 
emphasis, "never! Your father, your 
brother, and your kindred are stark in the 
vaults of the Uccelli in San Paolo in Vincolo. 
You are the last man of the family. Am I, 
who love you as a son, to send you to join 
them in their chill resting-place? Again I 
say to you — never ! " 

" Listen, Maestro," said I, " and be pa- 
tient with me. There is a certain Greek, a 
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year or more resident in Lorenna, who has 
a shop hard by the Palazzo Pubblico in the 
Grand Piazza. He is most skilful at prepar- 
ing mummers for their parts ; this I chance 
to know, for I have patronised him several 
times. Indeed he fitted me out, not long 
since, when I was one of the masquers at 
the festival of Saint Euphrosia. From him 
may be obtained unguents for colouring the 
skin, dyes for the hair, together with cos- 
tumes of every description; and he is, I 
believe, a man to be trusted. At least I am 
sure he bears Benedetto Neri small good- 
will. You see the fellow has a pretty sister. 
I would be transformed, through the agency 
of this man, into a pupil of yours from 
Apulia, let us call him — I have not had 
much time to think of names, but Gasparo 
Capponi will do. I would have you give 
to this Gasparo a letter of commendation 
addressed to Christoforo of Vindenza. The 
rest I will manage myself. There is little 
danger that my identity will be discovered." 
" And if I refuse ? " questioned my 
master. "If I tell you that I will have 
nothing to do with this mad plan of yours, 
how then?" 
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" But you will not refuse," said I, for I 
saw that he was already beginning to relent. 

" I will give you the letter/' he finally 
burst out, " provided you will promise me, 
upon your honour, to attempt nothing des- 
perate or violent without first apprising and 
consulting me." 

" You have my word that I will not," 
I replied unhesitatingly, for it was to him, 
beyond all others, that I wished to come for 
advice, since I was aware that his affection 
for me would prompt him to give me the 
benefit of his wisdom, even should he know 
me to be going forth bent upon the darkest 
of deeds. 

He seated himself at a small carven desk 
of mountain oak, and drew forth parchment, 
quill, and ink-horn. He wrote a few words 
rapidly, dried the missive, folded it, added 
a neat superscription, and handed it to me. 

" I have yielded to your desire," he said, 
as though in explanation and extenuation of 
his abrupt change of attitude, " lest, should 
I deny you, you commit some worse rash- 
ness. I will see the Greek within the hour, 
and direct him to come to you this afternoon. 
In the meanwhile, my couch is at your dis- 
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posal," and he pointed to a divan where he 
frequently rested. 

Sleep crept upon me warily, exhausted 
though I was, the unconsciousness of the 
previous night, and my morning nap, having 
afforded me little * actual recuperation; but 
when I was really once in the g^ip of the 
slumber-god, it was a tight hold that divinity 
of oblivion laid upon my senses. Had all 
the hirelings of the Neri been charging, 
strident-mouthed, up Messer Bartolomeo's 
stairways, I doubt if they would have 
roused me. 

It was mid-afternoon when a vigorous 
shake from my master's hand, and his loud 
voice in my ear, caused me to open my eyes. 
I met his kindly glance with a dazed look, 
and it was a goodly number of seconds be- 
fore my whereabouts dawned upon me. 

" Your Greek is waiting without," said 
Messer Bartolomeo. " I have seen your 
family banker," he added, handing me a 
purse, " and managed to obtain this for 
you. The Uccelli estates, as you doubtless 
may have surmised, are already declared 
forfeited to the government, which means to 
Ugolino Neri; there is, however, a corisid- 
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arable sum of ready coin in your banker's 
possession which I have managed to obtain 
for your mother, your sister, and yourself." 

" Ah, Maestro," I cried, " had ever hunted 
man a better friend ! " 

" A shrewd fellow, this Greek," went on 
my master, giving no heed to my exclama- 
tion. " I led up to my errand with a cer- 
tain caution, in spite of your assurance that 
you deemed the man could be trusted, but, 
Dio! he leaped at the right conclusion with 
all the celerity that a lizard nips a fly. * 'T is 
Messer Andrea you would aid,' said he. * By 
Saint Chrysostom, I am glad to know that he 
has escaped ! There are so many bloody ru- 
mours flying about the city, that I feared he 
had met the fate of the others of his family. 
Whatever you wish, I am your man. The 
Black Death seize the Neri, say I ! ' " 

My pulses gave a quick bound at Messer 
Bartolomeo's words. Marcopoulos — this 
was the Greek's name — might prove a 
valuable assistant in more ways than one. I 
had always treated him with consideration; 
had sent him several desirable patrons ; had 
discoursed with him on art, for which he 
had a fondness, and considerable native 
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taste; and had thus unconsciously made a 
friend. A hatred, however, which he took 
it for granted must be common, might have 
had something to do with drawing him 
toward me. 

" Ah, excellency," he said, in his quiet 
way, as I went out to speak with him, " may 
the good angels help you to bear up, for 
most men are certainly against you." 

" And yet it seems that I have some 
friends left in my adversity," I replied, gaz- 
ing earnestly into his inscrutable eyes. 

" One," returned he, " who can do much 
for you just now." 

And indeed he was as good as his word, 
for an hour later, when I gazed into the 
glass, I was slow to believe the face looking 
out at me was that of Andrea Uccelli. Mar- 
copoulos, having been told by my master 
precisely what was desired, had brought all 
the necessaries for the transformation with 
him. My hair, which had been fashionably 
flowing, and deep brown in hue, was now 
cut at half length, and as black as a rook's 
feather; my skin, naturally fair, was swarthy, 
even for an Apulian. Any one hazarding a 
guess would have averred that I had a strong 
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strain of Saracen blood in me. I had ex- 
changed my gay evening costume, with its 
tell-tale Uccelli favours, for the common 
street garb of a poor student, — a combina- 
tion of russet doublet and hose, and cloak of 
dark gray, to which was added a modest cap 
and plume. Moreover, a peculiar turn, by 
means of razor and dark dye, had been given 
to my eyebrows, which, in a remarkable 
degree, altered the whole expression of my 
face, and lent me a fierceness of look quite 
out of keeping with my real character, that 
was, in truth, anything but savage, though 
the happenings of the lately lapsed hours 
had roused in me more of the barbaric than 
I dreamed that I possessed. 

After the departure of the Greek, who 
bade me not forget him in case I stood in 
need of any kind, I prepared to take leave 
of my master. 

" It will be the privilege of Gasparo Cap- 
poni to look in upon you occasionally," I 
said, summoning a smile to my lips as I took 
Messer Bartolomeo's hand ; " but it will 
hardly do for him to come often." 

" And whither is the said Gasparo now 
bound, may I inquire ? " the Maestro said. 
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^* To seek a lodging somewhere among 
the students in the neighbourhood of the 
University. You shall know the exact place 
as soon as I settle upon it." 

" I compliment my new pupil on his 
discretion." 

" My mother and sister," I said, as we 
parted at the street door, " will you not, 
think you, be able to get me early word of 
them?" 

" It is highly likely." 

" You might, then, send me message 
through the Greek, if I do not see you again 
directly. It will always be safe to communi- 
cate through Marcopoulos." 

" You shall hear, my son, as soon as I 
know aught myself." 

I swung away from Messer Bartolomeo's 
a very different man from the fagged and 
desperate creature of the morning. Just 
what I meant to do, I had by no means set- 
tled in my mind, beyond that I intended to 
exercise my workman's privilege of going 
and coming to and from the Neri palace to 
familiarise myself with the building itself, 
and, in so far as might be, with the habits 
of the family. I was set upon biding my 
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time, and on striking no blow until I was 
sure that every end of vengeance was cer- 
tain to be achieved. 

To reach the University quarter and the 
students' haunts, I had to traverse the entire 
width of the city, for Lorenna's seat of 
learning lay as nigh to the western wall, as 
did the house of Messer Bartolomeo to the 
eastern. By a slight detour I could pass my 
own home, and, painful as I knew the sight 
of it would be, I could not resist turning my 
footsteps in that direction. A glance, as I 
hurried by, bore crushingly back upon me 
the previous night's frenzy. Above me shut- 
terless windows gaped ; about me the clutter 
of debris was but half cleared from the 
street; while at the shattered courtyard 
doors four grim mercenaries of the Neri 
stood guard. Somewhere within those half- 
demolished walls my mother and sister were 
detained, kept alive haply only because the 
far-sighted Ugolino realised that in slaying 
them he might be taking the one over-step 
that would precipitate his own downfall. 

Oh, what a wave of impotent rage swept 
over me! How my heart throbbed until it 
seemed as though I should suffocate ! How 
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I hungered to break through the band of 
grisly wretches at the gates, and to rush in 
to the embrace of those who were so dear to 
me, — to reassure them, to comfort them, 
in so far as I might ! Comfort ! Ah, I had 
spoken truly to my master, — little conso- 
lation could I bring to any one now, even 
were it permitted me to try ! — and I set my 
teeth grimly together, and sped on. 

Two hours later I had secured a lodging 
upon the fourth floor of a shake-kneed tene- 
ment high above the western wall, the single 
window of my apartment looking over the 
rolling Lorenna uplands far away into the 
very eye of the sunset. Ere dusk had fully 
closed in, I had purchased such meagre fur- 
nishings as were in keeping with my poor 
state, and by bed-time was ensconced, hav- 
ing, in the meanwhile, sent word to Messer 
Bartolomeo, through Marcopoulos, of my 
whereabouts. 

On the following morning I was received 
affably by the famous artist from Vindenza, 
though I realised my appearance aroused in 
him some surprise and doubt. The latter 
vanished, however, when he saw that I knew 
how to put in a background, and that my 
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technique was not faulty, and his treatment 
of me was all that I could have desired. He 
differed widely from my dear master, being 
thin, excitable, though good-natured, withal ; 
and while I grew to have an increased ad- 
miration for his work, I could never under- 
stand how it was that many held him to be 
the superior of Messer Bartolomeo. He 
kept us thoroughly busy, myself and his as- 
sistants from Vindenza; for he had under- 
taken a theme of magnificent proportions 
(something which he called A Feast of 
Epicurus), and Ugolino, as Christoforo 
had informed my master, was impatient for' 
the completion of the decorations. 

Despite my enforced close application by 
day, I contrived to put the long evening 
hours (you will recall that it was the vintage 
season) to good use. With an old apothe- 
cary, to whom Marcopoulos introduced me, 
I made a study of the most subtle and deadly 
poisons. With the Greek himself I explored 
demonology, the lore of the evil-eye, the 
fatal influence of planets, for this man was 
possessed of much strange learning. I re- 
newed my sword practice with the most ac- 
complished master of fence in Lorenna, and 
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within two weeks and a half came to be 
regarded by him as a prodigy. This was 
because I had formerly been exceedingly 
apt, and now a burning desire drove me to 
gain the finesse of perfection. My brother 
had often flouted me for my indifference to 
sword-play, saying it was a pity that one who 
could so easily be the first fencer of the 
family, if not of the city, should waste his 
time over lute-strings and love-songs and 
daubs upon a canvas. 

With many of the ins and outs of the Neri 
palace, moreover, I made myself familiar. 
I fraternised with some of the men-at-arms 
there stationed, when chance offered. I 
cocked my hat at one of Fiammetta Neri's 
maids, caught her eye, then whispered pretty 
speeches in her ear, thus once gaining a 
glimpse of the family apartments. In the 
meanwhile I was nursing the thought of 
vengeance in my heart, as a wolf suckles its 
young. Many times could I have smitten 
either Ugolino or Benedetto down, to have 
been a moment afterwards hacked into gob- 
bets myself; but this sort of revenge was 
not what I was aiming at. I longed to 
weave as subtle a snare, and one more cruel 
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than that into which they had drawn us of 
the Uccelli, and therein I itched to enmesh 
them both. But how? And behold, the 
time was growing woefully short! 

Of the maiden Ursula, I had but a few 
casual glimpses, — in the courtyard, on the 
grand staircase, and once in the banquet- 
room where we were decorating. Ever, when 
I gazed on her, or thought of her, my heart 
became on the instant like a well of pity. 

Assurance came to me of the safety of 
my mother and sister within the walls of 
Castelpulchio, and they, in turn, knew I 
was still among the living. Thus events 
were at pause, when, on a certain rainy even- 
ing, at about the hour of eight, having dined 
quietly, as was my wont, I strolled into 
the fencing-hall of Messer Brandini, my 
instructor, and took my seat upon one of the 
benches to watch the play. By and by, when 
there had been several encounters, Messer 
Brandini challenged me to a friendly bout. 
I had finished my round of lessons with him, 
but either because he liked me, or because 
he enjoyed keenly an exchange of passes 
with one at least in a measure his equal, he 
was wont to press me to fence with him 

7 
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whenever I dropped in. Brandini's was a 
place that in former times it had never been 
my wont to frequent, so I had gone thither 
as my desire dictated, confident that my dis- 
guise was impenetrable. There were always 
many students about, and occasionally some 
of the young nobles of the Neri faction ; but 
my own intimates had either been banished, 
or had, days since, fled the city. 

The steel of Messer Brandini's foil and 
of mine had ceased to ring in pleasant tune, 
and we had stepped back, saluting one an- 
other. I was about to replace my weapon in 
the rack, when some one touched my arm. 
I glanced up and looked into the face of 
Randolfo Varchi, the friend of Benedetto 
Neri, he who had been so determined upon 
my end in the church of San Giovanni Bat- 
tista. Since that hour I had not clapped 
eyes on him, and now his sudden appearance 
smote me dumb like a stroke of evil magic. 

" You fence well," he said, with an elab- 
orate politeness that told me he was half in 
liquor. 

There was no gleam of recognition in his 
eyes, and most fortunately, owing to his 
condition, he did not note my momentary 
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embarrassment and perturbation. Before he 
had finished his next sentence, I had myself 
well in hand. It was the unexpectedness of 
beholding him that had shaken my com- 
posure. His coming was evidently purely a 
matter of chance. 

" Yes/' he continued, when I did not 
speak, " that final counterpass of yours I 
myself could not better." 

" Messer Capponi shows much skill for a 
novice, does he not?" interposed Brandini, 
flashing a warning look at me ; " but as 
compared with your art, Signor Varchi, 
Dio! his play is that of a child! " 

Why had the master of fence thus inter- 
vened? The reason was revealed a second 
later. 

" You were always a gross flatterer, 
Brandini," Varchi said, walking toward the 
wall and picking up a foil. 

" Have a care ! " whispered Messer Bran- 
dini, while Varchi was trying the blade. " I 
tell you, for you may not know, he is one of 
the deadliest swordsmen in Lorenna, and 
when in wine, as he is to-night, will be seized 
by a very devil the moment his foil crosses 
another. He will be clamouring for bare 
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swords in two minutes, full of the lust of 
killing." 

Though I was familiar enough with 
Varchi's fame as a duellist (several young 
men of the Uccelli faction having been seri- 
ously wounded, or done to death by him), 
this peculiarity of his was new to me. 

" He comes in here now and again," con- 
tinued Brandini, " and rarely leaves without 
creating a disturbance. There would be a 
speedy attempt to end it, I can tell you, 
could I afford to anger Messer Varchi's boon 
companion and patron, the younger Neri. 
If he challenges you now, as he probably 
will, since he has singled you out, do you let 
him speedily disarm you once or twice. 
Haply then he will be satisfied." 

Should I follow Messer Brandini's ad- 
vice? Evidently, if I did not, I should be 
drawn into a quarrel the consequences of 
which were likely to be serious, if not fatal. 
After a few weeks' more practice, I might 
face Randolfo Varchi on an equal footing, 
but I could hardly hope to now. Yet the 
course suggested by the fencing-master 
smacked bitterly of cowardice. I tightened 
my grip upon the handle of my foil. 
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" Madre di Dio!" I said to myself, "I 
will not play the craven, if I die for it ! *' 

Varchi was coming toward me, balancing 
a fine weapon that gleamed as you some- 
times see water gleam by moonlight, when 
there was a sudden stir about the door. 
Varchi glanced in that direction and stopped. 
I saw his expression shift to a sullen cast, 
and, following his eyes, beheld Benedetto 
Neri advancing with two companions. 

" Oh, here you are, Varchi ! " cried he, 
" I 've been hunting for you everywhere. 

"It was my intention to join you shortly, 
Varchi replied, with evident reluctance. 

" Come along now," said the other. " We 
are late as it is." 

"Very well." 

Varchi handed the foil to Brandini, made 
me an abrupt salutation, in which there was 
the glance of the wild beast deprived of its 
prey, and strode rapidly after Benedetto. 

" By the saints, Messer Gasparo," said 
Brandini, drawing a long breath, " were I in 
your shoes, I 'd see that there were a dozen 
candles burning on the shrine of the Virgin 
this night ere I put my head to the pillow ! " 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF A FRESCO 

PAINTER 

WHEN I went out from Brandini's 
I turned eastward through the 
eerie night. Up and down the 
streets the wind shrilled; there was a great 
clashing to of shutters; overhead the gut- 
ters spouted; and the pavement, under the 
gleam of such lights as the elements had 
not extinguished, had the look of a surface 
smeared with oil. On reaching Messer 
Bartolomeo's house, I was met with a sore 
buffet of disappointment. My master was 
not within. He was, moreover, not likely 
to return till late, the servant said, so there 
was naught left for me but to trudge discon- 
solately back to my dreary tenement room. 

I had traversed two-thirds of the dis- 
tance, perhaps, when there suddenly blew 
up a great drench of rain, to escape the 
force of which I stepped into a small 
drinking-house, where I called for a flagon 
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of wine, over which I sat until the down- 
pour had passed, and even afterward, for 
I was in no humour to be alone. The folk 
about me were of the respectful merchant 
class, wrapped in their talk of trade, and 
their games of dice or chess, and I had 
a sense of feeling among my fellow kind 
without being constrained to make an effort 
at conversation, since no heed was paid to 
me, beyond the bestowal of an occasional 
civil word. 

Eleven was striking in an adjoining 
tower as I finally ventured again into 
the gusty gloom. I wound my cloak about 
my shoulders, saw that my dagger was 
handy, and set my face against the wind. 
I had to breast a sharp slope, and was pant- 
ing for breath when I gained the top, where 
the thoroughfare I was pursuing intersected 
another. As I leaned against the wall in 
a sheltered spot, intending to go on in a 
moment, out of the blackness came four 
figures. They were walking two by two, 
each pair perhaps ten feet apart. Those in 
advance did not pause at the corner; while 
those in the rear did, though it was but for 
an instant. 
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" You will not fail me, Varchi ? " said a 
voice which I knew to be that of Benedetto 
Neri. 

"No," returned Varchi, scornfully, "I'm 
not one of the sort to fail, once my word is 
given." 

"To-morrow, then." 

"Yes, to-morrow." 

Varchi turned down the street I had 
ascended, while Benedetto hastened forward 
to overtake the two in advance, who had 
wheeled in the direction of the Neri palace. 

" To-morrow ! " the word himimed in my 
head as I climbed to my bare e)rrie, and for 
a long time would not let me sleep. Had 
it reference simply to one of Benedetto's 
many amours? It hardly seemed probable. 
The fact that the younger Neri had been 
searching for Varchi early in the evening, 
and the tone of the two men in the conver- 
sation which I had overheard, implied 
an affair of deeper import, — some arrant 
piece of villainy there was scant doubt. 

" To-day ! " this was the word that sang 
in my brain when I wakened on the fol- 
lowing morning, and as I hasted through 
the clear, tonic air to my work (the sky 
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had become calm and cloudless ere dawn), 
I pondered what evil thing was likely to 
have birth through the instrumentality of 
two such Satanic spirits. But by and by, 
growing interested in the figure of a faun, 
the delicate contour of which I was indi- 
cating among some ilex-trees, Benedetto 
and his unscrupulous minion went from my 
thoughts. They recurred to me, however, 
at the noon hour, and it was partly to see if 
I might catch a glimpse of the younger Neri, 
or observe if there were anything unusual 
going forward at the palace, that I hur- 
ried back from the eating-place where I took 
my mid-day meal, and loitered about the 
courtyard. 

" Will that master of yours allow you to 
come forth to view the games this after- 
noon? " asked one of the mercenaries whose 
acquaintance I had made, resting his arms 
upon his pike, and spreading his legs wide 
apart. 

The annual vintage games (the running 
and wrestling and leaping) were to be held 
that afternoon in the Grand Piazza, and I 
had clean forgotten them. 

" Nay, I fear not," I replied to the soldier. 
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And then it flashed upon me that it was 
Benedetto's intention to take advantage of 
this festival, — the fact that public atten- 
tion would be fixed upon it, — to hsLve car- 
ried out whatever he and Varchi had been 
discussing the previous night. What could 
this be? 

The noon hour of leisure drew to an end, 
and I returned to my faun and the ilex 
g^ove. Messer Christoforo appeared to 
take it for granted that we had no interest in 
the sport and hurly-burly without, and we 
worked as usual till the light began to fail. 
There was a great bustle and to-do in the 
courtyard as we descended, Ugolino having 
given his servants and retainers a half- 
holiday ; while outside, though the sun was 
setting, the games were yet in progress. I 
elbowed a path through the throng, and was 
quite half-way to my lodgings, when I dis- 
covered that I had failed to bring with me 
two brushes which I should need on the 
following morning, — brushes which would 
require cleaning if I wished to have them in 
good condition for the morrow's work. Ac- 
cordingly I retraced my steps with what 
speed I might, re-entered the palace, where 
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not the least heed was given to me in the 
courtyard, and where I encountered no one 
after quitting the landing at the head of the 
grand staircase. 

I never passed the fatal reception-hall 
without a silent supplication that Heaven 
would mete out to the Neri a just punish- 
ment, and, as I threaded the room now, in 
response to my silent prayer the spirits of 
my murdered kindred seemed to cry out 
upon me : " You, who should be the swift 
instrument of retribution, are proving your- 
self a craven and a laggard ! " 

I had been much tortured in mind of 
late, harrowed by self-accusations of over- 
caution, of considering my own safety in 
the part which I was playing, instead of 
striking with a fearlessly revengeful hand. 

With bowed head I hastened toward the 
banquet-room, mounted the scaffolding (I 
had been painting just above the doorway), 
and was bending in the dim light, searching 
for my brushes, when a slight noise attracted 
my notice. I glanced toward the opposite 
end of the apartment, where were situated 
the door and the short passage by which 
I had escaped on the night of the betrothal 
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banquet, but saw nothing. I was about to 
resume my search, when suddenly there ap- 
peared below, upon one wall, where all was 
shadow, a blot of deeper shadow. It moved 
toward me stealthily, growing each instant 
more distinct, and presently I made it out 
to be a man crouching behind a cloak which 
he was using as a Shield for his figure. 
Nearer and nearer he stole, creeping swiftly. 
I lost sight of him for a brief space among 
the props of the scaffold, and then was 
startled to discover him almost directly be- 
neath me. He was masked, and as he stood 
there, he drew himself to his full height, re- 
moving and adjusting his mask as he did so. 
A ray of pale light rested on his face, and 
I would have known it among countless 
thousands. It was the face of Randolfo 
Varchi. 

Before my eyes was the explanation of the 
whispered " to-morrow " of the previous 
night. I would have been dull indeed if, on 
the instant, I had not clutched at the clue. 
Between the reception-hall and the banquet- 
room, the temporary barrier had been re- 
moved. Let into the left-hand wall of the 
vaulted passage joining the two rooms was 
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a small door concealed by a strip of arras. 
I had discovered it soon after I entered the 
service of Messer Christoforo, and had often 
sought to open it, but always found it locked. 
It was a private way, so I inferred, of reach- 
ing the apartments of Ugolino Neri, inas- 
much as I had several times seen him make 
use of it. To this door Varchi now swiftly 
produced a key. By craning my head, I 
could still see enough of him to surmise 
his every movement. He swung the door 
back cautiously until it touched the wall, 
stepped upon the first stair and dropped the 
arras behind him. 

Benedetto had conspired to murder his 
father, — having an eye upon full power in 
the state, — and Varchi was to carry out the 
dastardly plan. Much as I should have re- 
joiced in the taking off of Ugolino Neri, his 
death in this fashion did not fall in with my 
desires. I deemed that I, and not Randolfo 
Varchi, was the rightful emissary of fate; 
but I realised that, unless I acted speedily 
and boldly, I was little likely to have a chance 
to play the part I had cast for myself. 

I waited perhaps while one might count 
ten, then I leaned forward as far as I dared. 
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and flung my voice into the passage, shrill- 
ing out : 

"Varchi! Varchi!" 

To remain where I was invited discovery, 
so, with all the agility of which I was pos- 
sessed, and I proved myself no sluggard, 
I clambered to the second tier of planks, 
which had not as yet been removed, and 
there lay at full length, as rigid as a statue, 
but with face downward so that I could 
observe what happened below. 

Almost instantly came the sound of 
Varchi's step, and then he strode several 
paces into the banquet-room, peering hither 
and thither. 

" Who called ? " he demanded, in a sup- 
pressed tone. 

And then, — and I could have shouted 
with glee thereat, — a board or beam, loos- 
ened or caused to slip from its position by 
my violent effort to reach my place of con- 
cealment, gave forth a curious creaking 
noise that must have struck the ststonished 
man as ghost-like and ominous. 

He whipped out his sword, drawing far- 
ther away from the shadows and the walls. 
Although I could not see his face, I could 
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hear his quick breathing. He was fearless 
enough by day, and he did not hesitate to 
strike at another under the veil of dark- 
ness and mystery; but like many of his ilk, 
when he fancied himself assailed, or in 
danger of being, by an unseen enemy, or 
by some inexplicable power, the wine 
of his courage ran suddenly as weak as 
water. 

I gloated with inner mirth over his hesi- 
tancy, and when his superstitious dread 
finally conquered, and he fled, hot-foot, 
toward the corridor door, I longed to fling 
the sting of a taunt after him. I sat up, 
hung my feet over the edge of the scaffold- 
ing, and was about to descend to resume my 
search for my brushes, when a faint noise 
stayed me. I caught a little flickering 
gleam of light, and in a second had assumed 
my former posture. 

" How, in Satan's name, came this door 
open ? " I heard some one say. " Benedetto's 
carelessness, no doubt! He has a duplicate 
key. That explains the sound I fancied I 
heard ; some of the servants must have been 
passing this way, taking a short cut to the 
rear corridor. I shall be heartily glad when 
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Christof ore's work is done, and the passage 
closed." 

At this, Ugolino Neri stalked into the 
banquet-room, taper in one hand, and in the 
other a jewelled dagger from which, at in- 
numerable points, rayed tiny jets of flame. 
He held the light above his head, and let his 
gaze rove about the walls. 

Marvellously fine ! " he exclaimed. 

By the mass, but it will be marvellously 
fine ! The Duke of Urbio will have to con- 
fess it at the banquet of the week to come. 
If I can only bring about the Urbio alliance, 
and then that prude of a girl can be made to 
listen to reason, the dukedom can wait for 
a time. A pestilence on her, the girl shall 
say *yes'!" 

He cast a parting look about the room, 
his set smile, in the well-nigh departed day- 
light, and in the wavering taper-glow, seem- 
ing almost ghastly; then he disappeared in 
the passage, and presently I heard a key turn 
in a lock. Ugolino, then, was tiring of using 
persuasion, and was going to try coercion 
upon his ward. It was evident that Fra 
Donato had not as yet effected aught in 
assisting the Signorina Ursula to return to 
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the peace and seclusion she longed for. 
Haply, after all, I was the one destined to 
aid her to her desire. With Ugolino and 
Benedetto removed, she would be able to 
go back to the cloister unopposed. There 
and then was my mind finally made up. I 
would, through the cunning agency of Mar- 
copoulos, arouse the suspicions of both 
father and son, and set them so against each 
other that, through a double conspiracy, they 
would unfailingly be engulfed in sanguine 
ruin. 

A fiendish plan, say you, one bred in hell ? 
Truly, I agree ! Yet in those days I did not 
fancy I had taken leave of honour. We of 
the Uccelli had most of us clung to a high 
ideal of action, though others declared it a 
chimera. In weaving my web of vengeance, 
it was the instrument of good, not evil, I pic- 
tured myself ; and if my view were a warped 
one, consider through what I had passed, 
and then wonder if you can. 

But another day was to show a strange 
shifting of the sands in the glass of 
destiny. 

8 
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CHAPTER IX 

AN ARCHBISHOP IS INTRODUCED 

S I hurried down the grand stair- 
case, the square of sky above the 
courtyard was still tinged with the 
pale gold and delicate rose of the afterglow, 
so that the haunted dimness of the reception- 
hall and banquet-room, and the scenes of 
which I had just been a witness, seemed to 
me, with all the bright pageant of life mov- 
ing before me, like something I had viewed 
in a vision. 

At the foot of the staircase I encountered 
Benedetto Neri escorting Ursula and his 
sister. They were evidently returning from 
the athletic spectacle, for Benedetto was 
saying to Ursula, in his most animated 
manner : 

" I am glad you found the sports divert- 
ing, signorina. Our life here is so different 
from the one which you have led, that I am 
often at a loss to know what will please and 
what will displease you." 
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Ursula's reply I did not catch, but from 
the expression of her face, I concluded that 
Benedetto was far from receiving much en- 
couragement to pursue his gallantries. Her 
demeanour, however, did not appear to rebuff 
him, for when I had mingled with the merry- 
makers below, and cast a backward glance, 
I saw he was still leaning toward her with 
every indication of devoted homage. 

What a mask of cunning and deceit this 
smiling devil wore! In his heart, he ex- 
pected that at any moment a servant might 
rush out, panting and pale, proclaiming the 
death of Ugolino. Would this unnatural son 
be startled from his imperturbability on 
meeting his father face to face, and realis- 
ing that his patricidal scheme had failed ? — 
I fancied not. Would he try to achieve his 
end a second time? He lacked the courage to 
commit the heinous deed himself, and Varchi 
(if I correctly judged his character) was 
too superstitious to make another attempt. 
Ugolino was probably safe for the present 
from his son's murderous machinations. 

The two were clearly upon the most ami- 
cable terms the following day, when, shortly 
before the noon hour, they came into the 
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banquet-room to view us at our work. 
Christoforo was called down, and the three 
fell into an animated discussion over the 
position of one of the figures at the feast 
represented in the picture. They were thus 
engaged, Christoforo and Ugolino pitted 
against Benedetto,' who was undoubtedly 
clever as a critic, and we assistants were all 
agog listening, scarcely making a pretence 
of lifting a brush, when the clanging tread 
of heavy feet sounded through the room. 

Father and son exchanged looks of amaze- 
ment. Then there appeared at the mouth of 
the passage from the reception-hall, the cap- 
tain of Ugolino's mercenaries, close upon 
whose heels followed three men, all in arms. 

"His Grace, the Archbishop of Ambrugi !" 
announced the captain. 

I was where I could see every motion, 
hear every syllable that was uttered, and, 
Dio, nothing escaped me ! 

One of the newcomers, short, compact, 
heavy-browed, of large visage, and clad 
in black from head to heel, advanced and 
saluted Ugolino smilingly. 

" Sebastiano Rastelli ! " the elder Neri 
ejaculated, with a start. 
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" The same. Your memory is good. 

Likewise the Archbishop of Ambrugi, as 

j your obliging captain has announced, though 

I grant you my attire is not just at present 
in keeping with my office." 

" Surely you jest ! " Ugolino burst out. 

" Jest ! " echoed the other, and I saw his 
figure stiffen, and his hand seek his sword- 
I hilt. 

I " Aye ! " Ugolino flung back at him, " and 

an ill-timed one it is, believe me, Signor 
Rastelli." 

The other gave a short, scornful laugh. 

" You wax peppery, Messer Ugolino," he 
replied. " But I perceive a trifle in the way 
of explanation is due you, since it is evident 
you have not heard the news. The former 
Archbishop of Ambrugi died suddenly in 
Rome of a brain seizure not many days ago, 
whereupon my good uncle, the Cardinal, 
knowing that I would not refuse so desirable 
a benefice, even though my profession has 
not been what might be called clerical ( such 
things can be mended, as you wot) , besought 
the Pope, who is the Cardinal's excellent 
friend, to appoint me to the vacant Arch- 
bishopric. His Holiness had the gracious- 
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ness to do so at once, and I hastened to the 
scene of my new duties. Arriving there, 
I discovered, from a paper which I will not 
describe, that you and I had a very charming 
ward in common who, though now sojourn- 
ing with you, is anxious to* return to her 
former abode, the cloister of San Sovino. 
It occurred to me that this was a matter 
which we could very profitably discuss be- 
tween ourselves, so you behold me, some- 
what wearied from many hours in the saddle, 
but still wholly at your service." 

He made Ugolino a mocking obeisance, 
and stood regarding him with an amused 
condescension. 

The elder Neri had grown more and 
more nervous as Rastelli had proceeded, 
but he now made a brave effort to recover 
himself. 

"Truly, a most remarkable tale!" said 
he. " I suppose you have the proofs of your 
elevation with you? " the liast with a covert 
sneer. 

" I have the signature of his Holiness," 
Rastelli retorted, " which is something you 
may one day be very glad to possess, — if 
what rumour is noising abroad is correct, — 
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absolving you from a hand in certain recent 
happenings in this fair city." 

The stroke went home, and when Ras- 
telli advanced and flourished a parchment 
beneath Ugolino's eyes, the submission of 
the Neri was complete. His attitude was 
almost one of fawning. For once he had 
met more than his match. He mumbled a 
mixture of explanation and apology, and 
shortly all left the room, Ugolino and the 
newly-made Archbishop leading the way. 
The latter, just as he turned to go, took in 
the place with a piercing glance, and if ever 
I saw a masterful, yet unscrupulous, face, it 
was that of this man. Here were Ugolino's 
cruelty and Benedetto's craft combined with 
a sensuous and malignant something that 
fascinated while it repelled. In all Italy 
there was no man more to be dreaded than 
Sebastiano Rastelli, the favourite nephew of 
the most powerful of the Cardinals, he who 
was said to shape the policy of the Pope as 
a sculptor moulds a clay figure, and who, it 
was in many quarters thought, was likely 
to succeed to the papal chair. 

Rastelli had at one time been a soldier of 
fortune, later he had occupied a post of 
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trust at the court of the Vatican, now he was 
an Archbishop, and should his ambitious 
uncle ever sit in the chair of Saint Peter, 
the nephew's head would undoubtedly be 
adorned by a Cardinal's hat. Courage he 
had, was possessed of good looks, of a bold 
sort, cherished, as did his uncle, a vaunting 
ambition for advancement, and was troub- 
led by no scruple in regard to what means 
he used to further his interests. My brother 
had once encountered him while on a visit 
to Rome, and had sketched for me his char- 
acter, as typifying a certain class of Romans 
of the day, for Roman Rastelli called him- 
self, though he was a native of Frascona. 
He was quite as much the libertine as was 
Benedetto Neri, it being a wide-bruited say- 
ing of his that any man was a fool to burden 
himself with a wife, when he might have 
an infinite number of mistresses, no one of 
whom was a burden. 

This was the creature whom Fate, striking 
down the saintly Giovanni Caro, former 
Archbishop of Ambrugi, had set over the 
innocent Ursula as joint guardian with Ugo- 
lino Neri. In danger of being forced into 
a marriage with the despised Benedetto on 
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one hand, an appalling peril might now men- 
ace her more actively on the other ! Would 
Sebastiano Rastelli, high prelate of the 
church though he had suddenly become, hav- 
ing once looked upon the person of his fair 
charge, suffer her to immure herself in the 
seclusion of San Sovino ? It was a question 
the answer to which chilled me to think 
upon. My own sorrows and avowed purpose 
were, for the time being, entirely forgotten 
in the dreadful dilemma which confronted 
this sweet girl. 

Noon sounded shortly after the departure 
of Ugolino and his unwelcome guest from 
the banquet-room, and I hastened into the 
open air. Somehow the thought of Messer 
Carlo's stews and pasties did not tempt me, 
and I turned slowly into a street leading in 
the direction of the Porta Romana, ponder- 
ing if it were in my power to be of any aid 
to the maid to whom I owed my life. 

Little, I reflected, had Fra Donato 
dreamed, when he penned his appeal to the 
erewhile Archbishop of Ambrugi, into whose 
hands his communication would fall. I 
knew the great preacher had felt far from 
sanguine of success at the time he prom- 
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ised to intercede in behalf of the Signorina 
Ursula, believing that Ugolino held the 
upper hand; but what I had just seen in the 
banquet-room told me that Ugolino would 
no longer be the one to direct the signorina' s 
affairs. The new Archbishop was in more 
intimate touch with Rome than the ascetic 
Giovanni Caro, immersed in his charities and 
devotions, had been, and could bend the Neri 
to his will by threats of using his influence 
against granting absolution for the crime 
of the betrothal banquet. From a religious' 
view-point, Ugolino might not care a nub 
of copper for the damnatory mandate of the 
Pope; regarded in its political aspect, how- 
ever, it would strike him in a vastly different 
light. Not until after he had concluded the 
Urbio alliance, toward which he was now 
striving, would he be in a position to play 
the Emperor against the Vicar of Christen- 
dom ; hence he must, for the present, cringe 
to Sebastiano Rastelli, however galling such 
an attitude might be to him, and however 
much might be at stake in the joint guar- 
dianship of the Signorina Ursula, whose full 
name I did not yet know. 

" She must be as exalted in station as she 
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is lovely in person," I thought, and I groaned 
inwardly at my apparent inability to requite, 
in some measure, what she had done for me. 

It was the Via delle Erbe I was travers- 
ing, a street at this hour much crowded with 
artisans and clerks hasting to and from 
their work. But I gave no heed to any of 
them, turning now this way, and now that, 
as by instinct, until finally, having several 
times doubled upon my tracks, I strolled as 
far as a small square commonly known as 
the Piazza of the Fruit-Sellers, for it was 
here, in season, that the venders of various 
fruits had their booths. There was a brisk 
traffic going on, and distracted for a mo- 
ment from my troublous meditations, I cast 
my eyes over the crowd. As I did so, I 
caught sight of a tall cowled friar quite near 
me, whose mien was unmistakable, com- 
panioned by a woman. Of the face of the 
latter I could get no glimpse, on account 
of the jostHng throng. It was the Fra 
Donato beyond a doubt, and, — yes, an 
opening between the shoulders of two ap- 
prentices confirmed my suspicions, he was 
escorting the Signorina Ursula. 

What a happy chance was this meeting! 
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Here was the maid herself, and here was the 
man, who, above all others, could the most 
wisely counsel her in the present unfore- 
seen turn of affairs. That she would real- 
ise what the accession of Sebastiano Rastelli 
to the Archbishopric of Ambrugi meant was 
little likely, but that the priest would recog- 
nise the dreadful menace the man's appoint- 
ment carried with it, was certain. He, as 
has been seen, was fearless and resourceful ; 
he, I knew, if he felt that he was treading 
the path of right, would not hesitate to 
thwart the Archbishop by any means that 
lay within his power.  

I made a dash across the tide of passers, 
and plucked at the friar's robe, calling him 
by name. He turned upon me, frowning 
slightly. 

" Another time, signore," he said, and his 
tone was kindly, though it was clear that 
he was annoyed. " Do you not see that I 
am not alone?" 

" I would not trouble you," I replied, 
"did not what I have to say concern the 
signorina." 

" The signorina ! " he echoed, halting and 
gazing upon me in astonishment. " What 
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know you of her ? Daughter," he continued, 
"have you any acquaintance with the 
signore?" 

As not a sign of recognition gleamed upon 
Fra Donato's face, I thought it more than 
likely that Ursula would be quite as much 
in the dark in regard to my identity as he. 
Indeed, how should she, who had seen me 
but twice, penetrate a disguise that had thus 
far proved as shielding as a mask? Lest 
she should deny all knowledge of me, and 
the priest, roused to anger at my seeming 
insolence, bid me be gone, I began speaking 
again, beseeching a hearing, when Ursula 
interposed, touching Fra Donato's arm. 

" The countenance of the signore seems 
strange, father, but the voice — " she 
paused, looking upon me inquiringly. Then 
she stood on tiptoe, while Fra Donato leaned 
toward her. 

" Can it be — " I heard her whisper, and 
the rest was lost. 

The priest suddenly straightened himself 
with an expression of incredulity, letting 
his eyes traverse my figure from head to 
foot. 

" Yes," said I, in a low tone, for we were 
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in the midst of comers and goers, " I am 
Andrea Uccelli." 

"It seems hardly credible!" exclaimed 
Fra Donato, " yet I recognise you now. 
Come; Santa Maddalena is hard by. We 
will speak in the porch. Follow us at a 
little distance, Andrea." 

I was soon standing with them in the cool 
shadow of the church entrance. 

" Messer Bartolomeo told me you were 
safe," said the priest, " and I surmised you 
were in the city ; but how comes it you have 
news that concerns the signorina? " 

" I am employed by Christoforo of Vin- 
denza in decorating the banquet-rcx)m of 
the Neri palace," I replied; whereat both 
my listeners cried out in astonishment, " and 
was present but a few moments ago in that 
very place when, while Messer Ugolino and 
Benedetto were discussing a point in the 
decoration with Christoforo, the Archbishop 
of Ambrugi was ushered in." 

Fra Donato smiled, and Ursula uttered 
a little exclamation of pleasure. 

" Alas," said I, " I see the ill news has not 
reached you! It was not Giovannni Caro, 
but another." 
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" Not Giovanni Caro ! — another ! " re- 
peated the priest ; while Ursula's eyes grew 
wide and sorrowful. 

" Aye," I exclaimed, " and such another ! 
You will hardly credit it, father, but it is 
as true as that we stand here. I witnessed 
the new Archbishop thrust the seal of the 
Pope into Ugolino's face, and the Neri 
cringed." 

" The Neri cringed, say you ? Why, you 
speak as though this were almost a matter 
to be deplored. What are you keeping back, 
Signor Uccelli ? " 

" The new Archbishop of Ambrugi is 
Sebastiano Rastelli ! " I blurted out. " Your 
letter concerning the Signorina Ursula has 
fallen into his hands, and he is here to see 
his ward." 

I watched the flame of a mighty indigna- 
tion kindle in Fra Donato's eyes. 

" That — " he began, but by a violent 
effort restrained himself. " What is to come 
to Grod's church? " he cried. "Ah, poverina! 
poverina! " he ejaculated, after a moment's 
silence, his eyes resting upon Ursula, who 
was looking from him to me in apprehension 
and bewilderment. 
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Just then, in a tower above us, there was 
the peal of a bell. 

" It will not do for me to tarry longer,'* 
I said. " In case you wish to see me, 
father — " 

" Yes, where may you be found ? " 

I gave him my address. 

" You had best inquire for Gasparo Cap- 
pom," I explained. 

" You may expect me to-night at eight. 
Do not leave your lodgings until after my 
call." 

" I will await you," I said, and having 
bade them a hurried adieu, I ran swiftly in 
the direction of the Palazzo Neri. 



, CHAPTER X 

ONE WAY OUT OF A CITY 

SOMEHOW during the afternoon my 
own affairs faded into the back- 
ground, and yet it was that very 
evening I had intended to confide to Messer 
Bartolomeo my completed plan for drawing 
Ugolino and Benedetto into the meshes of 
the web I had so carefully woven. Truly, 
the thought of revenge was sweet, and I 
by no means put away from my heart the 
determination of ultimately wreaking ven- 
geance to the full upon the destroyers of 
my house ; but if I could be of aid in saving 
the honour of an innocent girl, not taking 
into consideration my promise and the per- 
sonal service rendered me by her, did duty 
not point this out as the path first to be 
followed ? 

That Fra Donato would have evolved 
some plan before coming to my lodgpings, 
I felt confident, and was prepared to hear 
him unfold it without preamble, directly 

9 
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after his arrival. This, however, he did 
not choose to do. He threw back his cowl, 
loosened his robe, and ran hiy eyes over 
my chamber, in which I had accumulated a 
curious litter of chemicals and crucibles in 
my experiments with poisons. 

"I was prepared for this, Signor Uccelli," 
he said gravely, with a wave of his hand, 
" after my encounter with you this noon. 
Your disguise, and your confession of your 
present occupation, revealed to me toward 
what you must be striving. If ever man 
had cause to exact an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, surely you are he. 
Yet I believe that you will one day have 
reason to thank God if you hold your hand. 
You are prepared to fulfil your promise to 
the Signorina Ursula. That I understand; 
but even after you have done this (as I 
feel you will do to the last letter), take 
not upon yourself what an infinite power 
will assuredly set straight." 

"Thus Messer Bartolomeo beseeched me," 
I answered. 

" He is a man of rare wisdom, and a 
just man," was the priest's comment, " yet 
you have not heeded him." 
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" Nay, father, for may not such an one 
as I be God's instrument in exacting 
punishment? " 

" Aye, Andrea, the unconscious instru- 
ment ! But go not about this thing with pre- 
meditation. Let it not corrode your life, 
eating into your higher and nobler nature 
day by day. No act of yours, whatever it 
may be, can win back to you and yours 
what has been reft from you by an abomi- 
nable crime. If, as you have been intend- 
ing, you retaliate in kind, you sink to the 
level of the criminals themselves. But," 
and there was in his mien something pro- 
phetic, " to them will be meted out justice, 
and the stroke will fall soon. Already I 
can see the threatening arm." 

" I will think of this, father," said I. 

" I commend it to you most earnestly," 
he answered. " I judge, from what Ursula 
has told me," he continued, turning the 
thread of our discourse, " that you can 
know her story only in part." 

" I am familiar with the merest frag- 
ments; indeed, I have never heard the 
maiden's full name." 

" I think I can enlighten you in a few 
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words. She is called Ursula AUegretti. 
Her father was known as the Count AUe- 
gretti of Ambrugi, and was the wealthiest 
man in the Duchy of Frascona. Both he and 
his wife were carried off by the plague 
ten years ago, and as his brother had been 
outlawed for attempting the life of the 
Duke, and as he himself was prejudiced 
against his Grace, he left his daughter in 
the charge of the Archbishop of Ambrugi, 
who was his intimate friend, Giovanni Caro, 
and of Ugolino Neri, toward whom in his 
young manhood he had cherished a kindly 
feeling. The maid, as you have doubtless 
learned, or surmised, was to remain under 
my sister's care at San Sovino until her 
eighteenth year. Then she was to see some- 
thing of life under Ugolino's charge, and 
to make her own choice in regard to whether 
she should remain in the world, or return 
to a convent. It is for Ugolino's interest 
that she should marry his son, since she 
would bring with her a great fortune; it is 
for the interest of the Archbishop of Am- 
brugi that she should not marry, for then 
ultimately the property of which she is pos- 
sessed would enrich the church." 
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" I know the signorina does not wish 
to marry Benedetto Neri," said I, " and I 
have heard her express a desire to return 
to San Sovino." 

" A desire which I, alas, communicated 
to the Archbishop of Ambrugi, not suspect- 
ing into what an awful predicament I was 
about to be the means of bringing the poor 
maiden. You know well why Ugolino Neri 
cringes to-day before Rastelli. It is because 
he has no choice in the matter. Cringe 
he must, or get himself excommunicated. 
To-morrow the Signorina Ursula, having 
expressed herself in such forcible terms in 
regard to her desires, will start for San 
So vino in company with Rastelli, unless — " 

''Will start, say you?" 

" Aye, just that, — start! She would 
never reach there in my opinion, nor would 
she in yours. San Sovino lies beyond Am- 
brugi. Between the two there is a resi- 
dence of the Archbishop. What more 
natural place for the party to pause for 
the night ? " 

" But there was an * unless, ' father ! " 

" Most truly, and that is what I have come 
to speak with you about, Andrea Uccelli." 
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" Say on." 

" The moment I saw you and heard your 
news, Castelpulchio as a refuge flashed into 
my mind, — Castelpulchio, and the care 
of your mother, and the companionship of 
your sister, for the unfortunate signorina, 
until the sorry coil can be set straight by 
an appeal to the Duke of Urbio, and 
through him to the Emperor himself, in 
Ursula's behalf."- 

" Ugolino seeks an alliance with the 
Duke, I understand, and expects to con- 
summate this arrangement when the Duke 
is his guest here next week." 

" His Grace has sent word from Urbio 
that he would be pleased to have me preach 
before him during his tarry in Lorenna. 
There will doubtless be some talk after- 
ward, since the Duke and I are not unac- 
quainted, and I will undertake to see that 
the final seal is not given to the alliance 
until later." 

" I could trace the path reasonably clear, 
were we but at Castelpulchio." 

" The earlier may, after all, prove the 
easier part of the undertaking. Listen! 
You may not be aware of it, but I was 
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born at Vietro, seven miles south, where 
the old Roman road forks, a branch, as you 
know, going to the right into Frascona to 
Ambrugi, the main thoroughfare proceed- 
ing over Monte Cassio, beyond which it is 
joined by an Urbian highway. At Vietro, 
there is an aged wine-seller who lived next 
my father in the old days. Yearly, he 
comes hither with two immense casks of 
wine to supply a tavern near the Porta 
Romana. He always makes me a call; 
and when I gazed upon his rubicund coun- 
tenance this afternoon, the problem of 
getting the Signorina Ursula and you, her 
escort, out of the city was solved in an 
instant — Messer Gaddi's empty wine-casks! 
They are huge affairs; the bottoms can be 
removed, small stools introduced for you 
to sit upon, breathing holes bored, and you 
can ride out of Lorenna in security, if 
not in state, and not a soul save those 
in the secret dream of your exit." 

" Wonderful ! Go on ! " 

" I have sent word to the signorina that 
she must delay, at all hazards, her departure 
with Rastelli for a day, seeming to acquiesce 
to going on the morning following. She 
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will then seek me out at San Giovanni 
Battista, as she did to-day, and we will 
repair to the inn at the hour of noon, soon 
after which time Messer Gaddi desires to 
start. If the signorina should be accom- 
panied by a maid, or by any lackeys from 
the Neri palace, we shall be obliged to have 
recourse to the staircase behind the confes- 
sional in stealing away unobserved." 

" And I ? " 

" As soon as you are released from your 
work of the morning, join us at the Sign of 
the Pomegranate, in the Via Romana. If 
you do not know the spot, you can find it 
easily. It were well, I think, to send some 
change of garb thither to-night. I under- 
stand from Messer Bartolomeo that there 
is a certain Greek who will furnish you 
perfectly. I will at once despatch a trusty 
servant as far as Vietro, who will have 
horses ready, and accompany you to Castel- 
pulchio." 

" You have overlooked nothing, father. 
And the signorina? Does she understand 
the reason for this strange and hurried de- 
parture? . Does she agree?" 

" She acquiesces eagerly in everything I 
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have planned, though she may not fully com- 
prehend the reason for such peculiar and pre- 
cipitate action. I have assured her that the 
Duke of Urbio is one of the kindest princes 
in all Italy, and that he will consult her 
every wish in the choice of a retreat, should 
she still desire to retire from the world ; so 
she is greatly content." 

I thought I caught a ghost of a twinkle in 
his eye, as he said this last; but he went 
quickly on, — 

" Ursula safe at Castelpulchio, it would be 
well for you to repair to Urbio, and swear 
loyalty to the Duke, which, naturally, living 
in Lorenna, you have never done, albeit you 
bear the title of Count of Castelpulchio, con- 
ferred by one of the Duke's ancestors on 
a representative of your mother's family. 
Having assured him of your fealty, you can 
present the sig^orina's case, and, further-,^ 
more, I believe, block the alliance with the 
Neri, though you will have to play your 
part shrewdly, since I understand that Ugo- 
lino is putting forward, in extenuation of 
his action against your house, the statement 
that what he did was in self-defence, — that 
your faction was preparing for an even more 
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sweeping extermination of the Neri and their 
sympathisers than was visited on your 
family, and hence pleading thaj; no blame 
should be put upon them for refusing to sit 
calmly by and be slaughtered. This presen- 
tation of the case I personally know to be 
most untrue, as do many of the heads of 
the city guilds, and other citizens of influ- 
ence. But to an outsider, Ugolino's state- 
ment is perfectly plausible.'' 

" How about the Duke of Urbio? Will 
it not be perfectly plausible to him? What 
will my word avail against that of all the 
Neri, — the tale of one against that of 
many? " 

" You must keep up heart. There are 
influences at work which you evidently do 
not fiream of, and it is quite as well. The 
Duke will be banqueted here one week from 
to-night; another week there will be a re- 
turn conference at Urbio. Do you make 
it a point to be there then." 

He rose, and we clasped hands. 

" Who is to be trusted at the Sign of the 
Pomegranate ? " I inquired. 

" Ask for the host, Messer Baldi." 

I put a few necessaries together (among 
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them a preparation to remove the stain from 
my face), and descended to the street with 
Fra Donato. Having parted with the priest, 
I hurried to the shop of Marcopoulos to pro- 
cure a new accoutrement. I selected a dress 
of black, rather more genteel than the garb 
I had been wearing, and then hastened 
across the city to say farewell to my master, 
with whom I discovered Fra Donato had 
already consulted. Messer Bartolomeo told 
me he would in some way explain my ab- 
sence to Messer Christoforo, replenished 
my store of money, embraced me, and gave 
me his blessing. Then, after calling for a 
moment's interview with the host of the 
Sign of the Pomegranate, I went back to my 
last night in my lonely lodgings. 

Restless was my slumber, and wild my 
dreams, while the hours of the following 
morning dragged as did never hours before. 
But noon chimed at last from a score of 
towers, and when I was once out of the 
Grand Piazza, I bore down on the Sign of 
the Pomegranate like a second Mercury, 
albeit I Wore no winged sandals. 

At the inn, all was in readiness. Into my 
new garb I scrambled, and scurried down to 
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the screened corner of the stable-yard where 
the cart and horses of the vintner were 
standing. Fra Donato beamed upon me, 
and placed his hand affectionately upon 
my arm ; while the Signorina Ursula, mod- 
estly gowned, greeted me with a cordial 
frankness. 

" You had best pass as brother and sister," 
said Fra Donato, " though I confess,'* here 
he looked dubiously at my dusky counte- 
nance, " you hardly seem it. My trusty 
Giacomo, who awaits you at Vietro, will 
attend to your wants, and act as guide. 
He knows every bend of the route as he 
knows the streets of Lorenna." 

" Come, sister," I said, and she gave me 
her hand, with a little return smile. 

Fra Donato took her other hand, and we 
assisted her to mount the cart. 

" Sit so, signorina," directed the vintner, 
adjusting her dress, and then the host, the 
vintner, and Fra Donato covered her with 
the huge, bottomless cask. 

" Now, signore," the merry Messer Gaddi 
said to me. 

I perched myself upon the stool, squeezed 
myself into a ball, and then my canopy de- 
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scended. I was astonished to find how much 
space I had, and, bracing my back against 
one side of the cask, and my feet against the 
other, prepared to be comfortable. 

The casks were fastened securely to the 
cart; I heard Messer Gaddi mount; there 
were some cheery words of farewell, and we 
rumbled out into the street. Bump and 
sway and tip we went over the rutty pave- 
ment; then there came a brief halt, with a 
few mumbled questions and replies at the 
Porta Romana; next there was a jerk, and 
I saw, from one of the diminutive air-holes 
near me, that we were jogging leisurely 
along through the girdling olive orchards 
toward the south and the foot-hills of Monte 
Cassio. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HARP OF MONTE CASSIO 

I HAVE always looked back upon that 
journey to Vietro with something akin 
to a smile. It was serious enough busi- 
ness then, the Virgin knows; yet, when 
regarded in reminiscence, a ride of seven 
miles, propped upright on a stool in a 
freshly-emptied wine-cask, is not without 
its amusing aspects. The odour of the 
wine, I am thankful to say, was a pleasant 
one, for it remained with me many days. 

We reached our destination shortly after 
the heart of the afternoon; and there, in 
the centre of the vintner's yard, was Fra 
Donato's stalwart man with the horses. If 
there ever was an ideal servant, it was Gia- 
como. When Messer Gaddi and one of his 
herculean aids released us from our strange 
quarters, and we descended to the earth, 
Giacomo, his long, grave face showing not 
the ripple of a smile, addressed us as though 
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it was an every day occurrence for him 
to behold a lovely maid and a very deter- 
mined-looking young man appear from such 
an extraordinary concealment. 

" The horses are ready, excellency," he 
said, saluting me. 

" So shall we be, in a moment, Giacomo," 
I replied. 

Ursula hastened into the vintner's house 
to adjust her riding skirt, and when she 
returned, I was gratified to note that she 
wore a mask. This was a precaution which 
I had thought of suggesting, but it had 
slipped my mind. 

" I see that Fra Donato has forgotten 
nothing," I remarked, as I assisted her to 
mount. "As your brother, I shall endeav- 
our to be no less care-taking." 

" You are exceedingly good to me, Sig- 
nor Uccelli." 

A little dimple crept into her chin, and 
I perceived that she was smiling. 

" Have I not a long reckoning to pay? " 

" Oh, I pray you will not put it on that 
ground ! " 

We were wholly in good humour as we 
rode out from the vintner's yard, Giacomo 
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keeping a position a few paces behind, upon 
my right. The receding sun shone through 
a veil of haze, suffusing a pleasant warmth, 
and bathing the landscape with an amethyst- 
golden light. The heights of Monte Cassio 
hung dull amber and dark purple above us, 
the chestnut groves giving way to woods of 
pine, as the steeper slopes near the summit 
were reached. From the fields, came the 
busy and heartening sound of insect-life, 
and in the vineyards, the last grapes were 
being gathered. 

Though Ursula had had little experience 
in riding, the gait of the animal which had 
been selected for her was so easy that she 
very soon fell into the swaying motion, and 
we were shortly able to quicken our pace, 
chatting gayly the while; for the restraint 
under which the charming maiden had been 
reared, slipped speedily from her under the 
influence of the exhilarating movement, the 
free sky, and the wooing air. I learned 
much of her daily life, her love of music 
and of painting, — two subjects which at 
once put us on a more intimate footing. 
Thus we came to the bridge over the Acqua 
Bigia, a stream of considerable size, which 

10 
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makes a wide bend around the base of 
Monte Cassio, and flows between that 
mountain and the adjoining summit of the 
Urbian range, through a gorge commonly 
known as the Val d'Ombre. 

Giacomo now pushed forward to the 
haunches of my steed. 

" Excellency," said he. 

"Yes," I returned. 

" Although the mountain road is longer, 
the Fra Donato thought that the best route 
to follow, on account of the good inn at 
Golde, where he deemed it would be safe 
to stop, the chances of pursuit being small. 
Moreover, there is this to be considered, — 
back at Vietro there is a rumour that there 
are bandits in the Val d'Ombre." 

" We are in your hands, Giacomo. But 
frankly, I think the bandit story an old 
wives' tale." 

" They claim it is II Calvo, excellency, 
who has suddenly appeared from somewhere 
in the south." 

" But I thought this dreadful person of 
the bald head had finally been slain." 

"Who can say, excellency? The devil 
has more lives than a cat!" 
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" And II Calvo is the devil. Is that your 
reasoning?" * 

" The priests say so." 

The bandit and free-captain in question 
had certainly used some churchmen very 
shabbily, and there had been offered from 
Rome a large reward for him, dead 
or alive, — a reward which I had heard 
had, not many months previous, been 
claimed by no less a person than the 
present Archbishop of Ambrugi, who led 
(so report spread it) an expedition into 
the Sabine mountains, surprising and exter- 
minating chief and band in their very fast- 
nesses, they for the time being having no 
feudal over-lord as employer, and living 
solely by brigandage waged largely against 
the rich dignitaries of the church. From 
the Sabine mountains to the woods and 
slopes of the Val d'Ombre, was certainly 
a far cry, and I was inclined to think 
Giacomo's tale the outcome of a depreda- 
tion perpetrated by some local robber. 

Into Urbio, from the bridge over the 
Acqua Bigia, two routes led. One — the 
old Roman route of which Fra Donato had 
spoken — traversed a shoulder of Monte 
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Cassio, passed the hamlet of Golde on one 
side of the mountain, and that of Chiapi 
on the other, descending thence to a flat and 
fertile country, through which it wound 
until finally bisected by the highway into 
Urbio. The other followed the course of 
the Acqua Bigia through the defiles of the 
Val d'Ombre, and turned into the wooded 
uplands not far from the southern extremity 
of the gorge. Though the latter road was, 
in many places, wild and lonely, for myself 
I should have chosen it unhesitatingly, it 
being the one by which I had always 
journeyed. I realised, however, that 
Ursula's comfort must be considered. 
Somewhere we must pause, and Golde 
was doubtless the best spot. There were 
good accommodations, and by making an 
early start, we should be able to reach the 
border by mid-afternoon, and Castelpulchio 
by night. 

Directly after passing the bridge span- 
ning the Acqua Bigia, the ground began 
to rise, and we were obliged to slacken pace. 
We had ascended perhaps two hundred 
yards from the stream, when the sudden 
murmur of voices was borne to us, and out 
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from a laneway dropping steeply through 
a hazel thicket reined three horsemen, Ran- 
dolfo Varchi in advance. They had been 
somewhere up the mountain-side snaring 
hares or pheasants, a favourite amusement 
with many of the young Lorenna noblemen. 
All stared at us with curiosity, Varchi in 
particular fixing his prying gaze upon me, 
and then upon Ursula. 

I heard him mutter something to one of 
his companions, and felt sure that they had 
stayed their horses, and were still regarding 
us, though I did not deem it wise to look 
back and confirm my suspicions. 

"A most unfortunate meeting!" said I 
to Giacomo, in an undertone, when he 
chanced to be within hearing. 

" Surely they did not recognise you, 
excellency ! '* returned he, in alarm. 

" No, not that, thank the saints ! but if 
any pursuit has been started in this direc- 
tion, those conducting it are certain to fall 
in with these three signori, who would 
ask nothing better than to join in raising 
the hue and cry. You could see suspicion 
starting from their eyes. Of a truth 
masked maids of the Signorina Ursula's 
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bearing are not wont to ride abroad with 
but two attendants, one of them seemingly 
a half blackamoor like myself ! " 

Ursula noted my disturbance, and imme- 
diately divined the reason. 

" That was Signor Varchi, was it not? '- 
she said, " the one who rode in advance ? 
Benedetto Neri once presented him to me; 
but I liked him not. Can he suspect any- 
thing is wrong, think you?" 

" Hardly," I returned, endeavouring to 
reassure her. 

Presently the road curved sharply, and 
we saw the huntsmen below crossing the 
Acqua Bigia. They spurred their horses 
over the bridge, and dashed away toward 
Vietro in a cloud of dust. 

Night now fell rapidly, and we plodded 
on, more silent than we had been, lunching 
upon bread and fruit and dried meat as 
we rode. Giacomo had taken the lead, 
and urged all three horses forward with 
little clucks and chirrups of encouragement. 
Far away from behind the mountain a low, 
indeterminate sound seemed to drift to us, 
now dying almost to the faintest vibration, 
and again swelling into something like the 
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remote murmur of the sea. I liked it not; 
but was cautious to keep my forebodings to 
myself, chatting cheerily with Ursula, who 
bore herself with a fortitude that was as 
admirable as it was surprising; yet I am 
certain she was glad when we began to 
mark the lights of Golde twinkling down 
upon us through the chestnut boughs. We 
caught their sparkle and glow fully half an 
hour before we rode into the piazza of the 
town ; but could we have divined what was 
there awaiting us, our talk concerning the 
beckoning beacons would, I fear, have been 
vastly different. There was a festa in the 
place, and not a nook could we find to 
rest our heads or to bestow our beasts. 

"Chiapi is more than three hours farther," 
said Giacomo ; " and our horses would 
never hold out. There is, however, a poor 
inn just below the summit of the pass, two 
miles away. We must try for that." 

He had taken on an air of stolid impene- 
trability, and what his feelings were in 
regard to our dilemma, it was impossible 
to say. I stole a glance at Ursula. Fatigue 
showed Itself in the drooping lines of her 
figure, but she made no complaint, 
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" Well," I said affecting an unconcern 
which was far from real, " we could hardly 
expect Dame Luck to travel the whole jour- 
ney with us. Since she seems to have 
deserted us to-night, haply she will show 
us a brighter face on the morrow." 

It closed presently as black as chaos, and 
the weird noise we had heard below Golde 
increased in triple-fold. 

" There is nothing to fear," said Giacomo, 
dismounting and fastening a rope which was 
attached to his own saddle to the bridle-ring 
of Ursula's steed. " The horses know the 
path perfectly. If we make no effort to 
guide them, all will be well." 

" But those strange sounds," said Ursula, 
with a plaintive catch in her voice, " they 
frighten me so that I cannot pray. Oh, to 
what dreadful place have we come?" 

"'Tis naught but the wind among the 
pines and crags of the mountain crest, signo- 
rina," said I. " They call this pass the Harp 
of Monte Cassio, and what we hear is the 
fingers of the wind upon the strings of the 
Harp." 

I did not tell her that the Harp was never 
in tune save when a violent tempest threat- 
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ened, yet this I knew to be the fact. At any 
moment the very flood-gates of the heavens 
might part. Sudden cascades might bellow 
and descend ; rocks might be dislodged and 
furrow the earth ; while trees might plunge 
in air and splinter down. 

The music of the Harp grew rapidly in 
volume. It assumed every conceivable ter- 
rific tone, — the mingled cries of innumerable 
wild beasts in rage or pain, thousands of 
human voices in exquisite agony, the infuri- 
ate dashing of tidal waves, the gnashing and 
grinding and upheaval of elemental earth- 
forces. Sometimes, for a space, there would 
be minor chords touched, but ever the rever- 
berating bass returned. The horses were 
noticeably affected. They quivered beneath 
us, and yet they did not relax their pace. 
They appeared to feel that shelter was close 
at hand ; as indeed it was. A great red star 
suddenly dazzled upon us. So unexpected 
was the glare that it smote our eyes with 
semi-blindness, the light seeming nearer 
than it really was. 

" 'T is the inn ! " shouted Giacomo, as 
there came an instant's lull in the furious 
strumming of the Harp. 
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The horses did not need to be urged; 
they dug their hoofs joyfully into the 
rocky road-bed until the flint responded 
with a shower of sparks, and we soon 
drew up at the side of the refuge we were 
seeking. 

" Ho, there, hostler ! " I cried, riding close 
to the casement whence a great lantern 
flamed, and sounding a summons with my 
sword. 

" I will look to the horses, excellency," 
said Giacomo, after we had waited a space 
and received no response. " There is only 
a shed for their protection, but that is 
hard by. Do you conduct the signorina 
within." 

I assisted Ursula to dismount, and as Gia- 
como led the animals away, we approached 
the door. The structure was ancient and 
low, and appeared to be set into a niche in 
the face of a cliff. It was gloomy and 
repellent, moreover ; but any shelter on such 
a night was something to be thankful for, 
so I flung open the door, and stepped back 
that the signorina might enter. She did not 
stir, however, so I craned my head and looked 
in. Corpo di Bacco ! but I was little prepared 
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for what I beheld. In the centre of the 
room, and it was the common-room of the 
hostelry, upon opposite sides of a large table 
sat two men. On the table were four candles 
and two huge tankards, and the men were 
shaking dice, alternately using one greasy 
box. On a chair near them were their 
swords, and a portion of their armour, 
for they were rigged out almost cap-a-pie. 
One was a youth of perhaps twenty, fair, 
with a reckless though winsome handsome- 
ness; the other was a choleric man of 
middle life, huge of hand, red-pated, and 
heavy-jowled. 

They must have heard the door open; 
but they gave no heed to it, going on 
with their gaming in the blandest uncon- 
cern. Ursula looked at me questioningly, 
I fancied, for she still wore her mask, and 
I confess I gazed back at her in a blur 
of doubt. 

" Wounds of Christ! " roared the choleric 
man, " either come in or stay out ! Can't 
you see that the wind will quench the 
candles ? " 

His companion burst into a gale of 
laughter. 
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"I shall certainly win if you yield to 
anger. Rosso!" he exclaimed. 

I took Ursula's hand in mine, and we 
stepped into the room together. The 
younger of the two dicers glanced up. The 
sight of Ursula brought him to his feet, 
and he swept us a profound bow. 

" Assuredly, I beg your pardon ! " he 
cried. " I did not dream we had guests of 
quality. The place is at your disposal," in- 
dicating the whole inn with a broad gesture. 
" The larder is empty, but there is wine a 
plenty. I bid you welcome." 

I caught a grim twinkle in the eye of the 
elder, heard his gruff laugh, and stood there 
dumb and mystified. Certainly this suave 
stripling was no tavern-keeper; rather had 
he the air of a court gallant, one accustomed 
to my lady's bower, 

"But mine host?" said I. "This, if I 
mistake not, is an inn, and — " 

" And the storm is about to break with- 
out," said the blithe young man. "Z?to, 
but it is good to have a roof above one's 
head on such a night ! ' Host ! ' did you 
say ? Do I not suit your excellency ? " and 
he bowed profoundly a second time. 
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" Everything, as 1 before told you, is at your 
disposal, only you will have to be your own 
servants unless — " 

Just here Giacomo appeared, and stood 
in the doorway with mouth agape. 

" Ah," continued the youth, " the problem 
is solved ! A fair rest to you ! " 

He seated himself again. 

"This time, Rosso," said he, "I will 
double the stakes! " and they began to cast 
the dice again. 

Then the tempest burst. What seemed a 
solid wall of water caught the corner of the 
inn^ and split against it with a roar. Upon 
the roof there was a thud, followed by a con- 
tinuous pounding, muffled yet thunderous. 
The signorina leaned toward me as though 
she were about to fall, and half-uncon- 
sciously I slipped my arm about her. Thus 
we stood for several moments, when there 
was a partial cessation of the tumult ; then 
she recovered herself, and drew away from 
me. The dicers gave heed neither to the 
elements nor to us. 

" What does it mean, excellency? " cried 
Giacomo in my ear, indicating the two men. 
"Where is the landlord?" 
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I know no more than you," I answered. 
Well/' said he, " we must find a sleep- 
ing-place for the signorina. There are some 
passable rooms overhead." 

Bustling about, he discovered wine and 
glasses, and brought us each a draught. As 
I was raising my glass to my lips the young 
dicer chanced to glance up and our eyes met. 
He pushed his chair back and arose, his 
beaker lifted. 

" Your good health," said he, " and the 
lady's!" 

I pledged him with equal ceremony, then 
Giacomo having unearthed some candles, I 
answered the greeting of the strangely po- 
lite and loquacious young man, and we 
mounted the stairs that, broken by a single 
landing, led up from the common-room. 
There proved to be a reasonably comfortable 
apartment for the signorina, and assuring 
her that one of us would stand guard without 
her door, I bade her get as much rest as she 
could, for in the morning, provided the storm 
abated, as it doubtless would, we must be 
early in the saddle. 

Was there an added touch of friendliness 
in her voice as she thanked me ? I dreamed 
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there was, as I let Giacomo take the first 
watch, and stretched myself upon the pallet 
which we dragged into the corridor close at 
hand. The chords of the Harp vibrated, 
the rain volleyed upon the roof, and the 
voices of the dicers, in jest and song, drifted 
up from below. It was a strange lullaby, 
but it sufficed. 



CHAPTER XII 

WHICH SHOWS THE ADVANTAGES OF CER- 
TAIN POLITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

WHEN Giacomo awakened me 
half-way between the nooning of 
night and the dawn, as had been 
agreed upon between us, there was but the 
faintest soughing from the Harp, and not a 
sound ascended from the lower floor. A 
window at an elbow in the corridor showed 
some of the larger planets, vivid points that 
pierced the hurrying scud. 

" I believe those men have gone, excel- 
lency," Giacomo said, as I was shaking off 
the heaviness of slumber. "Who do you 
think they could have been, and how did it 
chance that they were in possession here ? " 

" You ask enigmas, Giacomo," I returned. 
" They were a curious pair certainly. Had 
they horses?" 

" Yes, excellency. Their steeds were fully 
equipped, too, for I heard the noise of their 
trappings." 
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" I trust they have not made off with our 
animals/' 

"Shall I slip out and see, excellency?" 

" No, that would avail nothing. If the 
horses are gone, there is 'no help for it." 

" Could they have been bandits, excel- 
lency, — some of the men of whom I heard 
gossip in Vietro? " 

" Of course that is possible, though every 
one supposes II Calvo dead. Certainly these 
men were not common robbers, or they 
would have made an attack upon us. It 
seems to me likely that they were the strayed 
members of some free-company journeying 
northward to take service under the Vene- 
tians, or one of the Lords of the Lx^mbard 
Marches. Very probably they found the inn 
deserted (the host and his family are perhaps 
pleasuring at the festa of Golde), saw a furi- 
ous storm was gathering, and accordingly 
entered and made themselves at home." 

Giacomo appeared to think this a plausi- 
ble explanation, stretched himself upon the 
pallet, and left me to watch the slow coming 
of the dawn without Ursula's door. It is 
commonly not a particularly agreeable occu- 
pation, the marking off of the passage of the 

II 
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last hours of night, but somehow I enjoyed 
this sentry duty, nor did the time seem long 
before the blackness of the corridor light- 
ened to gray. Then came the swift infusion 
of rose, and when we descended to the com- 
mon-room of the inn, there was not so much 
as a sigh from the Harp, and the rich gold 
of an October sunrise was streaming through 
the open door. There stood the table with 
its guttered candles and empty flagons to 
remind us of the strangers of the previous 
night, but of further trace of them there was 
no sign. In so far as I was able, I satisfied 
Ursula's curiosity concerning them, and then 
we fell to breakfast, for our horses had not 
been molested, and in the saddle-bags there 
were sufficient provisions for the day. Hav- 
ing appeased our appetites, we mounted, and 
were soon rapidly descending the south- 
ward-looking slopes of Monte Cassio. 

Considering the violence of the storm, 
there were few indications that it had swept 
over the mountain, and we found it hard 
to believe that the smiling landscape we 
gazed upon had, but a few hours previous, 
been the scene of so much turbulence of wind 
and rain. We had still in mind the possi- 
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bility of pursuit from Lorenna, and hurried 
forward as fast as the highway would per- 
mit. Ursula's mood was one of elation. 
Indeed it was difficult to ride under the blue 
pageantry of that sky, through the soft attar 
of that morning air, and not feel an urgency 
in the blood. It must have been within an 
hour of noon, for we were beyond Chiapi, 
and nearing the sweep of level country, when 
we came upon a byway which dipped sharply 
to the left. Giacomo, who was in the rear, 
called to me as we drew abreast of it. 

"If we take this cross-road, excellency," 
he said, " though it may be a trifle rough, 
we shall save time. Perhaps you recall 
where it joins the Val d' Ombre highway? 
I should say Castelpulchio were an hour 
nearer by this route." 

" I think I recall it at its other extremity," 
I replied. " Let us take it by ' all means, 
unless the Signorina Ursula objects. There 
will be hills beyond the Acqua Bigia, and 
perhaps the riding may be more tiresome." 

" Oh, if we gain an hour I shan't mind," 
cried Ursula; so it was decided, and we 
turned into the bypath, and rode down 
toward the stream. 
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As we began the descent, a goatherd 
who was tending his flock beneath several 
tall chestnut-trees upon our right, cried out 
something, and waved his staff, but we gave 
him no heed, assuming that he was either 
flinging us a country greeting, or was en- 
deavouring to play upon us a rustic joke. A 
quarter of an hour later I was berating my- 
self roundly for not having paused and list- 
ened to what the lout had to say. We were 
approaching the Acqua Bigia, indeed we 
were so near that I could hear the music of 
the water as it swept by, when from behind a 
group of willow saplings on one side, and 
some vine-matted shrubbery on the other, 
half a dozen armed men stepped forth, the 
two strangers of the evening previous fore- 
most among them. 

"Halt!" called the elder of the two 
gruffly. 

" We regret to inconvenience you," said 
the younger man, bowing with his usual 
suavity, " but we shall be obliged to detain 
you until our captain, who is now out re- 
cruiting, returns." 

" Are you common highwaymen ? " I 
asked with some heat, " that you would dis- 
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commode a lady? Last night, signori, I 
took you for something different." 

"Ah, last night!" exclaimed the young 
man, " that was another matter. Then 
we were dispensing hospitality to unfor- 
tunate travellers, but too glad to be of 



service." 



(( 



Now we are transacting business," broke 
in the elder man. " Our treasury is low, 
and we have far to travel. It is possible that 
our captain may ask you to contribute some- 
thing for our benefit." 

" I have no great sum by me," I said, " but 
you are perfectly welcome to what I have, 
if you will allow us to pass." 

" Sometimes a lady's friends, and even 
those of a gentleman, are willing to part with 
considerable sums, rather than have those 
dear to them detained to their discomfort." 

"Then you are common rascals of the 
road, after all ! " 

" Body of Christ, no ! " thundered the 
bravo; " but we are in want just now, and 
all is grist to the mill." 

"We make you our apologies," began 
the young man. 

He got no further. Giacomo had edged 
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near to me during the colloquy, and I heard 
him whisper: 

" When I shout ' presto ' let us charge 
them, you upon one side, I upon the other, 
drawing the signorina's horse in between 



us." 



The cry came, and we attempted to dash 
forward. Our effort, however, proved of 
small avail, it being the very movement 
those confronting us appeared to be antici- 
pating. Giacomo missed his stroke at one 
assailant, and was roughly unseated by a 
second ; the signorina's horse was seized by 
the bridle, and shortly mastered; while I, 
swerving to escape an ugly pike-thrust, and 
beating off the blow of a sword, was finally 
forced to leap from my saddle to avoid cap- 
ture by two fresh enemies who sprang from 
concealment hard at hand. 

" Yield your sword, signore," commanded 
he whom I had heard called Rosso the night 
before, advancing upon me menacingly. 

Of course it was the sheerest folly, but my 
blood was running hot. I set my back 
against a tree, and cried out : 

" Come and take it, if you are so anxious, 
Signor Red Ringlets ! " 
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The men could easily have surrounded 
me, and forced me to surrender my weapon ; 
but II Rosso (such, I learned later, was the 
man's common appellation) waved them 
back. 

"'Tis a gamecock, eh?" said he. "A 
little blood-letting is good for that sort," and 
he engaged me in a way which told me that 
by defiance I had touched his anger. 

It was all sheer good-fortune, for the man 
was much my superior as a swordsman, 
having not only skill but also a power of 
brute-strength to back him, yet scarcely had 
our blades been ringing one upon the other 
two minutes, when my opponent's foot 
turned slightly in a leaf-hidden depression, 
giving me a chance to disarm him very 
prettily, an opportunity which I hastily 
seized. I saw, an instant later, by the faces 
of the onlookers, that I had executed what 
appeared to them a most amazing coup, 
and they lost no time in making a ring 
about me, and forcing me to lower my 
point. 

II Rosso's face showed the purple flag of 
rage, and I caught in the eye of the younger 
leader a swift glance of anxiety. It struck 
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me suddenlT that I had made a mistake in 
not bowing graceful! j to the inevitable. 

" To the camp ! " It was D Rosso*s voice 
that gave the command, so it appeared that 
he was chief in authority among those pres- 
ent, although there had been some reference 
to a captain. 

We struck into a little path that wound 
between the trees not far from the Acqua 
Bigia (Giacomo and mysdf with arms 
bound), and presently emerged into an ex- 
tensive clearing, where perhaps a dozen men 
were lounging, a number of horses picketed, 
and as many as twenty tents standing. 
There was, too, at the farther end of the 
space, an old house of stone which had has- 
tilv been re-roofed with a thatch of fir 
boughs. It was toward this building that 
Ursula was led. Giacomo and I were con- 
ducted to a tent, at the door of which a 
pikeman was stationed. Within hearing dis- 
tance n Rosso and his young coadjutator 
paused in heated argumenL The latter was 
remonstrating. 

"The Capitano will take it ill," he 
averred, with emphasis. 

By Bacchus, your Signor Smutty-Face 
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shall have his hide pricked, whatever the 
Capitano has to say," the other retorted. 

There was a further interchange of opin- 
ion in kind, and then the voices gradually 
died away. So it was me they were wrang- 
ling over ! Now that my blood had cooled, 

I realised that foolhardiness rather than 
wisdom had characterised my recent action. 

II Rosso was evidently bent on another bout 
at arms, was eager to set himself on his 
former footing of prowess with his com- 
rades, was determined to repay my chance 
victory by something more than a mere 
fling of my sword in air. Was my life, then, 
to end wretchedly here before a score of 
brigands or bravos? Was I neither to be 
instrumental in, nor a witness to, the ven- 
geance I had so zealously yearned to see 
consummated? Were all my art ambitions 
which, in dreams of the future, I was wont 
to resume, to fade suddenly to naught ? And 
was the possibility of something sweeter than 
anything I had until recently imagined exis- 
tence could hold, to be snatched from me by 
a fate-directed blade-thrust? 

Giacomo leaned moodily against the tent- 
pole. I strode a few steps backward and 
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then forward, like a caged beast. Presently 
I caught the sdund of a merry air hummed 
near by, and felt like shouting out in a fury, 
bidding the singer cease. Nearer and nearer 
drew the maker of the maddening melody; 
and then, to my unspeakable amazement, 
his face was thrust into the doorway, — the 
face of the dicing springal of the Monte 
Cassio inn. He flung a sudden backward 
look over his shoulder, then slipped inside. 

" You may wait yonder by the Acqua 
Bigia," he said to the guard, who at once 
retired. 

" All this is quite too bad," he began, 
apologetically, "you must pass me your 
word that you '11 not attempt to run for it," 
he interjected, as he unpinioned my arms 
and Giacomo's likewise, " and I am sure, 
had the Capitano been here, you would not 
have been molested ; but he left strict orders 
when he departed that all save the poor trav- 
ellers should be detained, so we were forced 
to obey his commands. You would doubt- 
less now be released within two or three 
hours, for by then the Capitano will be back ; 
but you have incurred the enmity of II 
Rosso, who is set on fighting you again at 
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once, in the centre of the camp, before all 
the men who are here. He is smarting 
under what he calls a chance slip, and burn- 
ing to vindicate himself, which he will do in 
no uncertain way, unless you are a better 
swordsman than I take you to be." 

" But why all this? " I demanded. 

" Precisely," responded he. " It is be- 
cause I dislike to see a gentleman butchered, 
— and then there is the lovely signorina. I 
could not bear to think of her in grief." 

I gaped at him in amazement. 

"A most remarkable brigand, you are 
doubtless telling yourself," said the young 
man. " Well, we do not rob by profession, 
only to assist us in reaching Venice, whither 
we go to fight the Turks. Then, there are 
gentlemen among us. Appearances some- 
times deceive. Your own may haply have 
deceived others; it does not deceive me. 
Like you, I may not wear my birthright on 
my sleeve; but I myself am of a noble 
house." 

" So I thought you might be until — " 

"Until half an hour ago, doubtless?" 

" Yes, since you press me." 

" I may still be able to convince you, but 
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the present is a poor time for story-telling. 
What I desire at the present moment is your 
aid in delaying your meeting with II Rosso 
until the Capitano arrives. If you can do 
your part, I believe the encounter can be 
prevented." 

" You would not have me act the cow- 
ard ! " I cried, with some heat, unable still 
quite to make him out. 

" I do not doubt your courage, sig^ore, 
for an instant," he replied ; " but, I take it, 
you have no special taste for a parting cup 
with life." 

" None," said I. 

" Inform me, then," said he ; " have you 
any special accomplishments ? Can you play 
the lute, for instance ? Can you sing ? " 

" I can play the lute till sunset, if you like, 
and sing too, — that is, moderately well. 
Then occasionally I have improvised." 

" Capital ! Just the thing ! Since poor 
Messer Alessafldro was stabbed at Poleta, 
we have had never a note among us, save 
my poor croakings. I will spread among the 
men a demand for a song after the bread and 
wine just to be served. II Rosso will hardly 
refuse the request. He is not over-popular. 
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and is aware of it. If you are clever, you 
can save your skin. I will send you shortly 
Messer Alessandro's lute." 

During our interview the young man had 
dropped much of his manner. Now he took 
it on again, as he bade me adieu. I confess 
he left me in a gjeat whirl of mind. Perhaps, 
as he had affirmed, he was a gentleman, and 
honestly wished to aid me. Possibly there 
was a secret jealousy between himself and 
II Rosso, and he saw a way of thwarting the 
latter. Haply, a mixture of both motives 
explained his course. Whatever actuated 
him, gratitude and the April-like thrill of 
hope made my heart bourgeon. 

The pikeman returned, and presently an- 
other bravo brought us black bread and a 
great measure of sour wine. 

" The Virgin and the Saints aid you ! " 
said Giacomo, as we ate and drank. 
. It was not long before three strapping 
soldiers, one bearing a lute, strolled up to 
the tent and peered in. 

" Greeting to you, signore," said one. " It 
is noised in the camp that you are a 
performer upon this instrument," indicating 
the one he carried. " If it be so, would you 
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be willing to pleasure us for a little time? 
We, in return, may be able to ease your 
captivity." 

" Let me see the lute," said I. 

The instrument which was at once handed 
me proved to be a fine one, though it was 
considerably out of tune. I fingered the 
screws and frets until a reasonable degree 
of harmony was assured, then sprang to my 
feet, putting on all the gayety I could 



summon. 



Shall we march to a jigging tune, 
signori ? " I cried, thrumming a dancing air 
I had heard at a ball of the contadini on the 
Uccelli estates near Castle Uccelli, and tak- 
ing a few little gliding steps in time with the 
music, singing the while : 

*' Come^ my comrades I Care be gone / 
Merriment our master be J 
Trip itfeatfy o'er the lawn 
To his madcap minstrelsy I " 

^^Brcevo!" cried the men, ^' bravo! You 
are the joUiest captive we 've taken in a year 
of feast days. Mostly they are long-faced 
priests, or sour old money-bags ! " 

" Out on all the folk who frown / " 
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cried I, catching the spirit of what the man 
had said^ 

" Out upon the lean of girth / 
Out upon the cowl and gown / 
Be our souPs confessor Mirth / " 

'' Diamine! but you would make a jolly 
free-companion! By the mass, you should 
join us, signore! " 

Thus we went capering along to a spot 
beneath a huge chestnut-tree where the com- 
pany was awaiting us, stretched at ease upon 
the fallen leaves, their drinking cups close by 
them, and a cask of wine conveniently near. 
II Rosso stood glowering in the background, 
leaning against a gnarled oak bole. He was 
silent, but by the others we were greeted with 
laughter and shouts of approval. The young 
bravo had evidently done his work well. 

A place was made for me upon a little 
mound in the centre of the group, and as my 
eyes swept around, I had a fleeting glimpse 
of Ursula standing in one of the casement- 
less windows of her prison-house. She 
waved her hand, and with it sped me a smile 
of encouragement. Then I knew I should 
not fail. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ARCHBISHOP INTERVENES 

AS I have affirmed, I was but an 
indifferent singer, but that noon- 
tide I certainly outdid myself, giv- 
ing to whatever song it was my inspiration 
to try, or it was the fancy of my audience 
to call for, the style of rendering best 
suited to it. And as for playing, I managed 
to make that lute the gamut of passions. 
" Bravissimo! you 're superb ! " my young 
patron managed to whisper during a brief 
intermission. " If you can but sustain it 
for half or three-quarters of an hour longer, 
the Capitano will be here." 

Verily, I believe the encouragement 
Ursula had given me would have kept 
me going until the following dawn; but 
I will admit that I was rather glad, after 
a little, to have a respite through a differ- 
ence between two of my auditors in regard 
to what I should sing. Finally they left 
it to me, and I gave them a bit of impro- 
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visation upon the soldier of fortune which 
pleased their fancy greatly, praising his 
courage, his immunity from the vexations 
of life, the cheerful way in which he took 
the hard knocks given him, his generosity, 
and, at last, when death came to him, his 
display of the same imperturbability that 
characterised him in all hours of gjeat trial. 

Once II Rosso attempted to interfere, 
crying out that the damnable lutings should 
stop; but there rose in opposition such a 
chorus of disapproval that he thereafter 
preserved a moody and impatient silence. 

At length some one appealed to me for 
a love song, and though the request was 
greeted with hoots and scoffs by many 
of the grizzled war-dogs, I signified my 
intended acquiescence, and began changing 
the screws of the lute, fixing upon the 
proper key. Finally I was ready, and 
holding up my hand to command attention, 
began : 

^^ Masters^ ofonelsing^ 

The music of whose voice 
Is like the minstrelling 

When nightingales rejoice; 
Is like the lutings of 
The lips of Love I 

12 
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^^ Masters, of one I sing ^ 

The glory of whose eyes 
Is like the gleam of spring 

In mid-May morning skies j 
Is like the rapture of 
The looks of Love! 

^^ Masters y of one I sing. 

The soothing of whose touch 
Is like sleep'' s conjuring 

To him who suffers mucks 
Is like the healing of 
The hand of Love / " 

Between each stanza I played an interlude 
of a few chords, letting my eyes rove here 
and there, resting them perhaps more fre- 
quently than elsewhere on the window-space 
whence Ursula's hand had waved. I had 
just removed them from this place, and 
was fingering the strings as though about 
to go on, when I caught a glimpse of a 
man perhaps fifty yards distant, and then 
another, bending low and stealing from tree 
to tree. Surprised and startled though I 
was, I did not pause in my broken music. 
Not far away lay the young bravo who 
had suggested my present employment. I 
leaned toward him. 

" Signore,*' I said, " when I begin this, 
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the closing stanza, rise a little on one knee, 
and search among the trees upon my right." 
He gave me a questioning glance, but 
not in dissent. Then I lifted my voice, 
keeping an eye as I did so on the point 
which I had indicated. 

*^ Masters, of one I sing. 

The treasure of whose heart — *' 

I had completed the second line when 
there was a recurrence of what I had 
marked before. That was the end of my 
music. With a scramble and a bound the 
youth was upon his feet. Like a clarion 
his voice vibrated through the forest arches. 

" To arms ! to arms ! " he shouted shrilly. 
" We are attacked ! " 

Those who had weapons by them flashed 
them out. Others leaped toward their tents, 
and now from behind trees on two sides of 
us, and in some cases not many paces away, 
the foe set with bare blades upon us, out- 
numbering the free-company at least two 
to one. 

As we gave back before those assailing, 
retreating toward the house where Ursula 
was imprisoned, I gripped the youth's arm. 
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" A sword ! " I cried, " a sword ! I will 
fight with you ! " 

"Who are they?" he demanded. 

" Followers of the Archbishop of Am- 
bnigi, together with men and mercenaries 
from Lorenna," I replied, recognising the 
Archbishop himself and Varchi among those 
who rushed upon us most impetuously. 
" They seek the signorina who accompanied 



me. 



All thought of the agreement of the pre- 
vious day that Ursula should pass as my 
sister had vanished long since from my 
mind. 

" Ah, you shall certainly have a sword ! '* 

He caught one from a tent and thrust 
it into my hand. By this time steel had 
begun to clash upon steel, and I descried 
Ursula standing, agitated and pale, in the 
door of her prison-house. 

"A ring for the maiden !'* shouted II 
Rosso. " Then we will retreat toward the 
ford; haply the Capitano will arrive in 
time to give us aid." 

Presently I found myself fighting at his 
side. 

'' Dio" said he, smiling upon me, "I 
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surmise it is the lady they want, since you 
fight thus with us. It is a very pretty 
stroke you ply, by the way; a little more 
strength in the shoulder, and it were more 
effective. Yes, that is it. After all, it is 
better to stand side by side, than face to 
face, as I had intended." 

" You are the best swordsman I ever 
saw," said I. " Why did you let me dis- 
arm you this morning?" 

He laughed gruffly, as I had heard him 
the night previous at the inn. I had already 
conquered his enmity. 

" You must have had some reason for 
playing with me," I remarked. 

" Let it pass," said he. " There is plenty 
to tend to here." 

The path was so narrow that we were 
able to keep our pursuers at bay; but the 
moment we paused, they speedily spread out 
to engirdle us. 

" If the Capitano does not appear soon, 
we shall have to cry * quits,' and take to 
the bush," said II Rosso, presently. " Truly 
the maiden is worth fighting for ; yet there 
are other things beside sentiment." 

I suppose from his point of view that 
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was a sensible way of regarding the situa- 
tion. To me, however, the thought of 
abandoning Ursula to Sebastiano Rastelli 
was maddening. I wielded my blade with 
a skill and fire that I had never shown 
before, and once, encountering Varchi, 
attacked him with such fierceness that 
he was forced to yield his ground. He it 
was, I well knew, who was responsible for 
this pursuit, though, had we not been 
detained by the men of the free-company, 
the effort to overtake us would have proved 
utterly fruitless. 

At length we emerged into the by-road 
just below where we had that morning been 
captured. 

" Give them a running fight as far as the 
ford, and then separate, if the Capitano is 
not on the opposite shore," commanded II 
Rosso. 

We now began to retire down an abrupt 
declivity, and were at a decided disadvan- 
tage. Rastelli led the attack against us, 
and the way he handled his blade was mas- 
terly. To Ursula I had had no chance to 
speak, barely had I been able to look 
toward her, and my heart failed me at 
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thought of the outcome which seemed inevi- 
table. II Rosso and his young companion 
were beginning to cast about for a •favour- 
able spot to make a momentary last stand, 
ere they took to their heels; some of the 
men (a number had already been wounded 
and fallen by the way) were slipping from 
the close-knit ring; it had all the appear- 
ance of finality. 

The youth who had acted as my friend 
edged toward me. 

Will you go with us?" said he. 
Nay," said I, " though I thank you.' 
It is addio, then?" said he. 



"It is addio!'' said I. 
" It grieves me," said he. 



Then II Rosso gave a shout, and in 
another instant I was the only person 
between Ursula and Rastelli and Varchi. 
Just below was a reed-bed sloping to the 
Acqua Bigia. Some one darted by, drag- 
ging the signorina out of the way. An 
instant later I saw the sword-points of my 
two assailants leap at me like serpents. 
Instinctively I shrunk back from them, and 
they only ripped gaps in my doublet, 
scarcely penetrating to my shirt of linked 
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mail. But a third weapon, that of a savage 
German hireling of the Neri, beat my now 
enfeebled guard down, and caught me, not 
with the edge but with the flat of the blade, 
with sufficient force to send me spinning 
backward among the reeds, where I lay as 
inert as so much clay slumped riverward in 
a landslip. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A PAINTER TURNS BANDIT 

ALL at once I had a sense of a lapse 
of time; seemingly it might have 
^ been a year, and it might have 
been more, and I had been journeying in 
strange lands afar off. Then my ears were 
attracted by a low, persistent whispering. 
It was something lik^ the sound the wind 
makes when telling.-«ecrets to the blossomed 
orange bough, yet that was not it; it was 
a little like very faint organ-strains evoked 
by a sensitive hand at twilight in the Duomo 
nave, but no, it was not that. It was like, 
yes, that was the very thing, like water, 
gliding, gliding, gliding, never pausing, 
however much one might wish it to, but 
hastening on, enamoured of the sea. 

When I opened my eyes I fancied myself 
to be emerging into a country of shades. I 
got no lasting impression of anything about 
me. All things appeared to wheel in rings, 
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some going one way, and some the other. 
Then I was attracted by a new noise. It 
had to do with the water, but there was less 
the quality of sibilance connected with it. 
" They have stopped whispering,'* I thought, 
" whoever they may be.'* 

Splash! thud! splash! thud! nearer, 
and nearer, and suddenly quite violent. The 
rings that blurred my vision stopped gyrat- 
ing. I could distinguish clearly everything 
about me. I lay upon the soft earth of the 
reed-bed, and above me were troopers 
mounting the bank. There was a long 
string of them, so I grew dizzy again count- 
ing and closed my eyes. When I opened 
them there was a man standing over me. 
He wore light armour, was tall, muscular, 
thick-browed, dominating, had a carefully- 
trimmed and very pointed dark beard, and 
a pair of eyes that, I was to learn later, were 
gentle and austere, gay and grave, kindly and 
cruel by turns. Upon me they bent a 
sternly-questioning look. 

" Here is evidently one of them," said he, 
with a foreboding calmness. "If he is not 
disposed to give a full explanation of the 
reason for the attack, we will see what can 
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be done to make him find a tongue. Lift 
him up, some of you, and see if he is much 
hurt/' 

Two men seized me, and dragged me to 
my feet. 

" It 's only my head," said I. " I shall 
come around presently." 

They helped me up the bank, and pushed 
me into the centre of a group of men and 
horses. 

" Why, it 's our captive of the morning, 
Capitano! So we meet again, after all," I 
heard a now familiar voice say, and glanc- 
ing around I saw my young friend, II 
Rosso's companion. 

" Ah," said the man whom I had beheld 
on regaining full consciousness, " he is the 
very person we want, from what you have 
told me. He may be able to give us the 
enlightenment we lack. We will march 
forward to the camp." 

Some one offered me a draught of liquor, 
another gave me his shoulder to lean upon, 
and by and by we came to the opening where 
the tents, many of which were now over- 
turned, had been standing. We made 
directly toward the old, fir- thatched house 
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of stone, into which the captain led the 
way. 

** Dismiss the men, Rosso," he said to his 
lieutenant, who had been following hard 
after us, " and bid them find meat and wine, 
if they can. There may be work before us. 
Stand you by the door, Messer Valentino ! " 
— this to the young man who had befriended 
me. " See that no one enters, and mark 
also if the replies of the signore to the ques- 
tions which I shall put to him fit in with 
your knowledge of what happened." 

I sank upon a canvas stool, feeling quite 
myself, save for the occasional turns of dizzi- 
ness which seized me. 

" A little more wine will do the signore 
good," said the captain, casting aside his 
body armour and removing his head-piece. 

Gazing at him now I could not repress a 
start of astonishment. The crown of his 
head was as bald as the skin of an apple, 
and diagonally across the hairless space ran 
a mark that looked as though it might have 
been caused by the passage of a searing 
brand, but which, in reality, was the result 
of a sword-stroke. There was no doubt of 
it ; I was in the presence of the most noted 
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bandit and free-captain of the day, II Calvo, 
or, as he chose to proclaim himself, Cava- 
liere Barbacuta. If ever a man were a mys- 
tery, it was he. Now he would appear as 
the leader of the troops of a gpreat lord; 
now he would retire, with a few chosen 
spirits, to a remote fastness, and swoop 
down upon those who had wrung their 
wealth by slow degrees from the earnings 
of the poor. By some he was reputed gen- 
erous and kind, by others malicious and 
unfeelingly vindictive. 

" Tell a straight story," the young bravo 
had a chance to whisper to me, while II 
Calvo took a few strides about the bare 
room, the only furniture in which consisted 
of two or three stools and a cot heaped 
with blankets. The walls were covered 
with arms which the followers of the Arch- 
bishop of Ambrugi had not paused to bear 
away. 

Presently the captain stopped before me. 

"You know who I am, signore?" he 
demanded, his wonderful changeable eyes 
resting upon me. 

" I believe you are II Calvo," I replied, 
" though it has for some time been rumoured 
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that the man who passed by that name is 
dead." 

" You are right, signore. I am II Calvo. 
And now who are you ? " 

The young man called Valentino had 
bidden me tell a straight story, and I be- 
lieved his advice good, yet I determined 
to fence a little. 

" I, signore, am called Gasparo Capponi, 
and I am a poor artist from Calabria lately 
under the tutelage of Messer Bartolomeo of 
Lorenna." 

" Messer Valentino declares that you 
came hither with a servant escorting a beau- 
tiful maiden. Do poor artists from Calabria 
(the tongue of which quarter of Italy, 
signore, you have not!) wander about the 
country squiring lovely damsels? Come, 
signore, be frank ! Certainly to the man or 
woman in misfortune, I am no ogre, what- 
ever I may be to certain folk in high places. 
You cannot tell but that I may espouse your 
cause, if I am persuaded it is a just one. 
Why was this camp of ours attacked, and 
the maiden borne away? Before you an- 
swer, let me tell you this. Had I returned 
and found the lady, yourself, and your ser- 
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vant here, you would have gone forward to 
your destination at once. My orders were 
strict, it is true; but believe me, the delay 
would in your case have been only a matter 
of inconvenience." 

I thought of II Rosso, but hastily decided 
to say nothing concerning his now-forgotten 
enmity. 

" You, signore," said I, looking straight 
into the commanding eyes of the Capitano, 
" see fit to veil your identity under the name 
of II Calvo, or under that of Cavaliere Bar- 
bacuta, and doubtless for good reasons, nor 
do I mean by saying this the slightest af- 
front. Why should not I, then, call myself 
Gasparo Capponi, though the name is no 
more mine than are the two I have mentioned 
yours ? " 

Somehow I could not then say to him that 
I was Andrea Uccelli. I trusted him, and 
yet — 

" If I am impelled to withhold my name 
for the present," I continued, " the true story 
of the reason for the attack on your camp 
I will not keep back. A certain very rich 
and lovely maiden was placed by fate in a 
terrible dilemma, — a forced marriage on 
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the one hand with a detestable man whom 
she hated, on the other hand a danger worse 
than this. Friends aided her to escape from 
Lorenna in my company, and I was escorting 
her, as my sister, to an asylum in the Duke- 
dom of Urbio, when we were detained here ; 
later, the camp was attacked by our pursuers, 
with what result you have been made 
aware." 

" Most deplorable ! truly most deplor- 
able!" cried II Calvo, with real regret. "Sig- 
nore," said he, " I will help you, if you will 
but let me. I will endeavour to repair this 
injury. Take me a little more into your 
confidence. I will swear to you, by any 
oath you may choose, that you will not 
regret it." 

I scanned his formidable figure, resting 
my eyes finally upon his face. If he was 
inherently wicked, the devil that many a 
report made him out, his expression at that 
moment belied him. I flung caution to the 
four winds. Then suddenly there burned in 
my mind the thought not kindled there be- 
fore. What other chance of rescuing Ursula 
had I? This free-captain, whom many 
styled bandit, was my only hope. 
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" I will answer any question you may 
choose to put to me, Signor Capitano," I 
said. 

" With what man was the maiden whom 
you escorted to be forced into marriage ? " 
II Calvo demanded quickly. 

" Benedetto Neri. His father is one of 
her guardians." 

" Ah, I do not wonder she fled ! But the 
other horn of the dilemma ? I do not quite 
understand." 

" She was to have left this morning for 
San Sovino in company with the Archbishop 
of Ambrugi, her other guardian." 

"The Archbishop of Ambrugi! What 
better company could she have than Giovanni 
Caro? He is one of the few churchmen in 
all Italy whom I thoroughly respect ! " 

" But you have not heard ! Giovanni 
Caro is dead, and Sebastiano Rastelli is 
Archbishop of Ambrugi. It was with 
him — " 

I stopped short. Never have I seen such 
a change come over a human face. From 
a look of kindly and earnest interest, it took, 
on the instant, the malignity of a fiend ; the 
teeth showed; the eyes were like points of 

13 
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fire ; the scar upon the head stood out like a 
purple cord. 

"And who attacked here?"- II Calvo 
finally hissed. 

" Rastelli was in command ; but under 
him were some troops from Lorenna, Ugo- 
lino Neri's mercenaries." 

"And this girl's name, — her name, I 
say ! " 

Ursula AUegretti." 

Ursula AUegretti ! I might have known 
it. There could not have been another thus 
guardianed." 

An icy calmness began to succeed the 
free-captain's furious passion. He strode 
past me to the door. 

" Go," said he to Valentino, " and find II 
Rosso. Parade the men. Select the thirty 
who are the most fit for hard service. Have 
the horses ready in half an hour ; but stay ! 
Which way went this troop under Sebastiano 
Rastelli, do you know ? " 

" They crossed the Acqua Bigia, and rode 
north toward the Val d' Ombre. I watched 
them from a thicket a hundred yards above 
the ford," replied the young man. 

Good! good!" cried II Calvo, exul- 



is 
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tantly. " They '11 reach Vietro in the even- 
ing; but will hardly pass the night there; 
yet they cannot push on to Ambrugi. That 
were too far. The Inn of Saint Ambrose of 
the Roses is the spot, near where the road 
from Vietro and the road from the south- 
west of Monte Cassio join. They '11 tarry 
there, and the troop will consist only of the 
attendants of the Archbishop, I '11 wager. 
The men-at-arms from Lorenna will go on 
home from Vietro. You can have an hour, 
Valentino ; but, hark you, every saddle strap 
must be tightened, every bridle ready in an 
hour ! " 

He was in a fever of excitement, catching 
out his sword and looking at it with a 
strange smile, examining his armour, feel- 
ing of the point of his stiletto. Then he 
turned to watch his aide hastening to do 
his bidding. 

"At last!" he murmured finally, "at 
last ! " 

" Signore," he cried, wheeling upon me, 
" do you love this maiden, Ursula AUe- 
gretti ? " 

" I have never even so much as whispered 
it to my heart until this moment, signore," 
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I answered ; " for she has ever said that 
it was her wish to enter the cloister, but I 
love her better than I do my life." 

" A noble confession ! " said he. " I love 
her, too," this tenderly, " though I have 
not seen her for fifteen years. Have you 
ever heard the story," he went on, his voice 
growing low and tense, " of the brother of 
the Count of Ambrug^, he who was excom- 
municated and outlawed ? " 

" Only in part," I replied, beginning to 
understand. 

" Then hearken ! " he cried, repressing his 
emotion with difficulty. " Fifteen years ago, 
Ercole AUeg^etti was one of the richest and 
gayest of the young nobles who frequented 
the court of the Duke of Frascona. There 
had never been a cloud in his sky ; he had 
followed the chase ; he had gamed ; he had 
made love, and married the lady of his 
choice. Life was a paradise without the ser- 
pent, until one day a certain captain in the 
Duke's service, by name Sebastiano Rastelli, 
hinted to him that his wife was false, — 
that the Duke was her lover. The young 
man whose story I tell became like one reft 
of reason. He accepted flimsily manufac- 
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tured evidence as proof, and, in a fit of 
frenzy, made an attempt on the Duke's 
life. He managed to escape, and later dis- 
covered that it was Rastelli himself who was 
the guilty one, and that a priest, a cousin of 
Rastelli' s, had acted as go-between. Return- 
ing to Frascona in disguise, AUegretti slew 
the priest, but was foiled in his effort to 
avenge himself on Rastelli. For his crime, 
and his two mad attempts at crime, the 
distracted man was excommunicated by the 
Pope, and the ban of outlawry placed upon 

• 

him by the Duke of Frascona and the 
Emperor. Since then he has been a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, roaming for 
the most part up and down Italy, so changed 
as rarely to be recognised, unforgetting, 
nursing his wrong, and yet ever thwarted in 
his desire for vengeance. I need not tell you 
that I am he, — that II Calvo, Cavaliere 
Barbacuta, and Ercole AUegretti are the 
same, — a man much chastened, much ma- 
ligned, kindly or cruel as the mood sways 
him, but one who feels, unless God turns him 
from his present path, that after to-morrow 
he will know peace — greater peace than for 
many a year — and will sin no more. Do 
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you divine my purpose, signore, and will 
you link your fortune with mine for a few 
hours?" 

" I will," I answered stanchly. 

" Then swear it on this sword ! " and he 
held out to me his blade. 

" I, Andrea Uccelli, swear to follow Er- 
cole AUegretti to the death ! " I exclaimed, 
kissing the steel. 

"Andrea Uccelli," cried he, with great 
heartiness, " I once knew your father. If 
a fearsome rumour be true, you are the 
last male representative of a noble name." - 

" The last," I answered sadly. 

" Yet who can read the future ! " was his 
enigmatic reply. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE INN OF SAINT AMBROSE OF THE ROSES 

JUST behind the Capitano and II Rosso, 
side by side, Messer Valentino and I 
rode into the failing eye of the sun. ^ 

After us, two by two, galloped the chosen 
thirty of the band. We had first sought the 
main highway, dashed on a short distance 
into the plain, and then turned abruptly west 
beneath the southern slope of Monte Cassio. 
By and by we should follow a northerly 
trend through the valleys of the western 
foothills of the mountain, and by midnight 
we hoped to hear our horses* hoofbeats 
on the Ambrugi road, near the hamlet 
of Saint Ambrose of the Roses, where 
are the inn and pilgrim church of that 
name. It was here, AUegretti declared, 
that Rastelli, his attendants, and his ward 
would probably tarry. As near as I could 
judge, the two parties were likely to arrive 
about the same hour. The presence of the 
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Signorina Ursula would retard the progress 
of Rastelli and his men, so that the advan- 
tage in time which they had over us would 
be fully balanced by our much more rapid 
movement. 

What Signor AUegretti's intentions were 
on reaching Saint Ambrose of the Roses, 
he had not seen fit to reveal to me, and 
I was not one of the sort to inquire, being 
well content to feel that every swinging 
stride of the powerful animal beneath me 
brought me nearer to the maid I had come 
so deeply to love. 

On setting forth, the Capitano had sug- 
gested that Messer Valentino and myself be 
riding companions. To me this was most 
agreeable, for more and more was I drawn 
toward this jocund, unruffled, animated 
youth, beneath whose frequent extravagance 
of manner I had already learned there was 
a rare and true nature. We spoke little 
for some time, — this because my compan- 
ion divined my wish to be alone with my 
thoughts, and did not intrude, — but after 
we had reined into the west, we struck up 
a lively chatter upon a great variety of 
topics. I found Messer Valentino highly 
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educated, well informed upon public 
affairs, both in the north and south, in 
every sense a gentleman, evidently my 
equal in rank, and I began puzzling, 
as I probably should have done earlier, 
had my mind not been taken up with 
other matters, how it was that he came 
to be a member of II Calvo's free-company, 
most of whom were excellent men as sol- 
diers of fortune go, but none of whom was 
on a par with Valentino in breeding and 
general intelligence. Finally, I came to 
the conclusion that some deed committed 
in temper, or in a fit of rashness, possibly 
some trouble of public character, must have 
caused him to leave home, and, chancing to 
fall in with AUegretti's company, he had 
joined it on the impulse of the moment 
The captain had doubtless speedily per- 
ceived his worth, and given him, young 
as he was, a position of authority. In 
regard to me, Valentino afterward con- 
fessed he was consumed with curiosity, but 
was cautious at the time that I should not 
observe the fact. 

Somehow, I cannot recall how, the talk 
had drifted to art, and I had spoken of 
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admiring the work of a young painter of 
Viterno, — one who had been with me a 
pupil of Messer Bartolomeo, whose name, 
not many years later, was on the lip of 
every lover of the beautiful throughout 
Italy. 

" Giorgiovino, I '11 wager ! " cried my 
companion. 

"How did you guess?" I exclaimed. 
" His work, as yet, is but little known." 

" That 's true ; but he chances to be the 
only artist of whom Viterno boasts just 
now. I may say this with authority, since 
Viterno is my home. Indeed, Giorgiovino 
was my school-fellow." 

" Viterno your home ! " said I. " Why, 
I have cousins there! I must confess I 
have never seen them, for the cousinship is 
not a close one, yet there has always been 
a friendly interest between our families. 
You must know the Giberti. It is they of 
whom I speak." 

He gave a curious little laugh. 

" Yes, I know them," he admitted. 
" Messer Filippo, the son of Ascanio, who 
is just now the Capitano del Popolo, is 
afflicted with a serious lameness." 
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"Is it so? What a misfortune! How 
chanced it?" 

" Why, it was brought about by his com- 
ing into too close contact with his cousin 
Valentino's sword." 

" Valentino ! Oh, to be sure, the son of 
Traiand Giberti. They quarrelled, then ? " 

" Yes/' 

"Was it over a mistress?" 

"No; though they do say that Filippo 
is forever quarrelling with one of his. She 
rules him, but he tries to play the mule. 
It was over a question of veracity. You 
see, Filippo had doubted Valentino's word." 

"And Valentino? What has become of 
him since his cousin has been aiHicted with 
lameness? " 

" Well, rumour has it that he is taking 
the air in the north." 

"And rumour? Is she right?" 

He gave me a twinkling look. 

" Do you chance," I continued, " to know 
when Valentino left Viterno ? " 

" It is just two weeks since." 

" And you, Signor Valentino, — odd that 
you should have the same name! — when 
did you leave?" 
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" Now that I think of it, I really believe 
we left upon the same day." 

" Cousin," I cried, " were we not in such 
hot haste, I should dismount and embrace 
you. I am sure Filippo must be unworthy 
of the name he bears." 

" Cousin," returned he, " having divined 
my identity, you are right about Filippo, 
and could I embrace you flying through 
the air I would do so." 

If we had been, friends before, we 
straightway became as brothers, and I at 
once related the sorrowful tale of our family 
tragedy to my new-found kinsman, who had 
heard only an imperfect statement of what 
had happened in Lorenna. Of Ursula, too, 

I told him, and if he was interested in her 
previously, he now became doubly so. Of 

II Calvo's identity he was not aware, so 
upon this point I remained silent, save to 
say that he had known and loved Ursula's 
father. 

"Valentino,'* said I, finally, "if we are 
successful this night, you shall all come 
with me to Castelpulchio. Quarters can 
readily be provided for the men in the 
town. You, the Capitano, and II Rosso 
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shall be my guests at the Castle. Venice 
and the wars can wait." 

" You know it would delight me, if the 
Capitano should so elect." 

" I am certain that he will." 

He now told me something of his own 
life; relating how he had been a wide 
traveller for one of his years, his father 
being interested in exportations from the 
East, and describing many strange experi- 
ences in remote lands. Wherever he had 
journeyed, he had been at great pains to 
perfect himself in the art of swordsmanship 
as practised in the country where he tarried, 
and knew many unusual feints and parries. 
He had, moreover, a great mastery of 
tongues, having even picked up a smatter- 
ing of the barbarous English, when at one 
time upon a voyage to the land of that 
people. 

In regard to his enforced exile from 
home, he seemed but little disturbed, saying 
that his father and mother would look upon 
his necessary flight philosophically, and trust 
to the good fortune which had always 
pursued him to bring him back again when 
Ascanio Giberti had ceased to be Capitano 
del Popolo of Viterno. 
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So we chatted on, while a gentle wind out 
of the west stirred the manes of our horses, 
caressed, as though in pity, the fallen leaves 
by the road, and made a soft murmur 
among the chestnut boughs. The red sun 
went to its home behind the hills; cattle 
lowed; the moist smell of the autumn 
earth was sweet to our nostrils; peasants 
gazed at us, wide-mouthed with wonder, 
as we swooped by; and then suddenly 
above us there were the eternal stars, 
mustering in scintillating multitudes. 

Signor AUegretti never looked back; 
occasionally he said a word to II Rosso, but 
I could tell, from the poise of his head, that 
his eyes were fixed upon the distance. The 
hours of the night wore away. We ate 
our spare evening meal in the saddle, while 
the horses walked up a sharp incline, 
but usually we pursued a long, unbroken 
stride to which the animals were wonted. 
Through thickets we rode, and by gurgling 
brooks scurrying down from the rocks and 
pines of the upper hills; through meadow 
levels, where the white fever-vapour hung, 
and below the carefully-terraced vineyards. 

It lacked still more than a half hour of 
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midnight, when we debouched upon the 
Ambrugi road, and wishing to listen for 
the sound of horses' hoofs in the direction 
of Vietro, moved at a moderate pace 
toward Saint Ambrose of the Roses, barely 
a quarter of a mile distant. We turned 
aside at the Campo Santo, just without the 
hamlet, and in the rear of the burial-place, 
amid a cluster of cypress-trees, picketed 
our horses. Some soldiers would have been 
too superstitious to bivouac in such close 
proximity to the resting-spot of the dead, 
but the band which I accompanied appeared 
to be without fear of men either quick or 
stark. 

Leaving II Rosso in command, II Calvo 
called Valentino and myself to him, and 
together we regained the highway and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the village. It 
was a curious little place, Saint Ambrose of 
the Roses, called into being by the pilgrim- 
age church established there by one of the 
Gregories, and at certain seasons much 
visited by the pious. There were a few 
small shops, and the houses of the trades- 
people, built about a carefully-paved and 
well-cared-for piazza. At the head of the 
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piazza, as one entered the town from the 
east, stood the double-towered and finely- 
proportioned church, with its disconnected 
campanile. On the left of this was the 
capacious and comfortable inn. 

As we drew to the edge of the piazza, 
lights were flashing in and out of the 
hostelry, and I heard the Capitano mutter, 
beneath his breath, — 

" They have arrived ! " 

"Listen, Messer Valentino, and you, 
Signor Uccelli," he said, pausing, " to-mor- 
row, at the lifting of dawn, seems to 
me the best hour for the rescue of the 
Signorina Ursula, and for such other work 
as will be presented for our accomplishment. 
Somehow it must be effected, if it be possi- 
ble, that an outer door of the inn be left 
open, so that we may be sure of an entrance 
before any one is stirring. The Archbishop 
will think himself perfectly safe, and not 
dream of pursuit or attack, so he will not 
attempt an early departure. It is probable 
that we shall take him and his escort com- 
pletely by surprise, and an assured entrance 
to the inn will be of great aid to us. To 
you two, because you are less likely to draw 
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attention than myself, I am assigning the 
task of seeing that we have a free way of 
access to the hostelry." 

With this, he swung away into the gloom 
in the direction of the Campo Santo. There 
was sufficient light for me to mark Valen- 
tino's smile. He turned his eyes upon mine, 
and I smiled back upon him. 

" It would never do for us to seek the 
inn together," said I, " there would be too 
much danger of discovery. The question 
is, who shall make the first trial to carry 
out the Capitano's wishes. I know you are 
burning to, cousin." 

"Truly, I am consumed with that 
desire, Andrea. Could you, after search- 
ing your h^art diligently, find sufficient 
generosity — " 

He stopped. 

" No," he declared, " I am asking what 
would not be fair. You, in a sense, still 
have the signorina under your charge. You 
love her, that a blind man might divine. 
You should have the chance of being the 
one to pave the way for her rescue. Cousin, 
I will await you in yonder alley- way," and 
he pointed to the mouth of a black passage. 

14 
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" Valentino," I cried, " you are the most 
unselfish soul living ! It must be close upon 
the stroke of midnight; if I return not 
within a reasonable time after the hour 
sounds from Saint Ambrose of the Roses, 
do you try your luck." 

" You will succeed," said Valentino, 
gripping my hand, " and I do not grudge 
you your success." 

I gave my cloak a careless toss over my 
shoulder, and stole along the wall toward 
the inn. Since we had entered the piazza, 
the lights had grown fewer in the large half- 
walled stable-yard, and now, as I peered into 
it, I could descry none of the Archbishop's 
troopers, only two or three grooms busy 
about the sheds and stables, and, near the 
centre of the enclosure, two men, one exam- 
ining the hoof of a horse, while the other 
held a lantern in one hand and the animal's 
halter in the other. 

My accoutrement was dark, as was that 
of the Archbishop's followers, so I sauntered 
boldly toward the men, who seemed to be 
consulting in regard to the horse. 

" Then you will be on hand shortly after 
sunrise," the one with the lantern was 
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saying. " His Grace intends getting away 
in fair season, and the shoe must be fixed." 

" I '11 not fail, friend Gaio, I '11 not fail ! 
The pay will be liberal, think you not 
so?" 

" Aye, his Grace is in a generous mood ! " 

" Good ! I '11 certainly not fail." 

The farrier dropped the horse's leg, gath- 
ered up his kit of tools, and said " good- 
night." With an answering " good-night," 
the bearer of the lantern started to seek the 
stable-door. 

I hailed him. 

" You are the head hostler, are you not ? " 
said I. 

He wheeled about, and flashed the rays of 
the lantern upon me. Apparently he was 
satisfied with his inspection, for he replied 
in the affirmative. 

" We are orderad within," I said, " save 
those whom you know are on guard in 
the stables. By the way, how many are 
there?" 

" Three, I think," said he, unsuspectingly. 

I chinked a couple of gold-pieces in my 
hand as I talked. 

" Well," I said, " I want to slip out after 



it 
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a little; my wife's here in town, you see; 
but I must make sure to get back inside 
before daylight. You lock up, perhaps?" 

I held the two coins up where he could 
see them. 

"The signore's wife, eh?" he chuckled. 

His familiarity was disgusting, and I felt 
like giving him a good dig in the buttock 
with my spur, but managed to swallow my 
wrath. 

I said my wife," I replied, with dignity. 

She is visiting a friend." 

At this point I held out the coins. 

"Now what about the door?" I asked. 

He dropped his jocular manner as he took 
the gold. 

"A step or two this way, and I will 
show you, signore." 

I followed him past the comer of a wing. 
Pausing here, he lifted his lantern a trifle, 
and flung its beams upon the inn-wall, dis- 
closing a door. 

'" It leads into a passage-way which com- 
municates with the common-room, where 
most of the signore's comrades will sleep," 
said he. " It will be unlocked at whatever 
hour the signore may choose to try it" 
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" You make me happy," said I, bidding 
him " good-night." 

I could fancy that he was smiling after 
me, as I made a feint to seek the front of 
the inn, and then hastened away to join 
Valentino. Certainly I was smiling at him. 



CHAPTER XVI 

EXIT THE ARCHBISHOP 

BUT it did not all fall out as we antici- 
pated, and were congratulating our- 
selves that it would. Of a truth, it 
is rare that things of great moment do. 

Four of II Calvo's band were told off to 
watch over the horses, and have them in 
readiness for departure, for it was not our 
intention to burden Saint Ambrose of the 
Roses a great length of time with our pres- 
ence after that which we had come for had 
been accomplished. Streaks of light were 
shooting up the sky from the east, as we hur- 
ried toward the inn. As yet not a soul ap- 
peared to be stirring. The heaven gleamed 
suddenly brighter as we entered the stable- 
yard, and I heard AUegretti mutter: 

" We are none too soon ! " 

As we rounded the inn corner, and ap- 
proached the door, it was hastily opened, 
and a trooper's head thrust out. The man's 
face was sunken, and his eyes bleared, as 
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though he had been roused by a stomach- 
turn after a night of deep drinking. Be this 
as it may, he had wits enough about him to 
see that something was wrong, to slam the 
door in our faces, and utter a yell of alarm 
that, I verily believe, had he been near at 
hand, would have made an impression on 
the sleepers in the Campo Santo of Saint 
Ambrose of the Roses. 

Several of us hurled ourselves upon the 
door, and forced it part-way open before he 
could lock it; but his screams speedily 
brought assistance, and then quickly the 
whole inn was agog. We outnumbered the 
Archbishop's followers by as many as ten 
men ; but the former were joined by various 
inn-menials, — the scullion and cook, and 
certain of the stable-men, — and our chances 
for success began to look dubious. Then, 
under the direction of AUegretti, the front 
door of the inn was hurled from its hinges 
by a heavy beam ; those facing us gave way, 
lest they should be attacked both before and 
in the rear; and the common-room became 
the scene of a pitched battle. 

The Archbishop's force was being de- 
cidedly worsted, when Rastelli himself 
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appeared, and for a time his inspiration 
equalised the conflict, for we were pitted 
against men who knew the soldier's trade. 
Then we began to drive them back to the 
stairway, and at length had the lower floor 
cleared. 

" We must not wait," I heard AUegretti 
say to II Rosso, " lest the town be roused, 
and take sides with Rastelli. Is there not a 
rear stairway, think you ? " 

" I '11 try to discover," said I, drawing 
Valentino and three others after me. 

We plunged into the back rooms, in one 
of which we foun<J the women of the inn 
crouching in terror. 

" The rear stairway ! " I exclaimed, 
" show it to us ! " 

" There! " said one of the women, point- 
ing to a door. 

Valentino flung it back, and mounted with 
the agility of a cat ; but there were defenders 
awaiting us at the stair-head, having blocked 
the landing with a heap of furniture. 

" Let us see if we cannot gain one of the 
rear rooms by means of a ladder," cried I ; 
so down we raced, and tumbled one over 
another into the stable-yard. 
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Finally we found a rickety affair to mount 
by; up we swarmed, pried a window open, 
and crept into a vacant room. I peered from 
the door, and found that it gave access to 
an empty corridor. 

" When we hear our friends attacking 
from below, we will rush out and pounce 
upon the enemy's flank," said I. 

We did not have long to wait ere steel 
clashed upon steel again. Then we gathered 
in a compact body, and dashed around the 
corner of the corridor, uttering a great cry 
as we ran. It was out of the dimness that 
we came, and the noise we made, vibrating 
through the hallways, might have been the 
holloaing of a score. The defenders of the 
stair-top turned from those below, and as 
they did so, two men began to clamber over 
the barricade. Some shouted for retreat; 
Rastelli shrieked, " Stand ! " but in the end 
all were swept away, in a gust of panic, to 
the apartment at the extremity of the pas- 
sage, the massive door of which we heard 
them strengthen from within. They had 
ten fighting men left, and we twenty-five. 

AUegretti, blood-mad, began to bellow for 
the beam with which the main entrance had 
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been demolished ; while I, torn with anxiety 
lest Ursula should be driven into a frenzy 
by the awful uproar, stalked up and down 
the corridor, knocking upon one door after 
another, and calling her by name. 

Finally, I thought I heard a sound in a 
room which was reached by a small entry- 
way. Again I cried out: 

"Ursula!" 

" Who calls ? " came her voice, in reply. 

" I, Signor Uccelli ! " 

I could not hear her response, but detected 
the noise of a scuffle, and of two persons 
breathing hard. 

" I will/' I heard Ursula say at length, 
and the sound was quite near the door. 

Then the bolt shot back, and the signorina 
sprang out, a sour-looking woman clutching 
at her skirt. 

" Enough ! " said I, facing the disagree- 
able creature. " We have seen all we wish 
to of you, whoever you may be." 

"But his Grace — " 

" To the devil with his Grace ! " I cried ; 
" get you gone ! " 

She slunk away, and I turned to Ursula. 

" Oh, signore ! oh, signore ! " she said. 
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"can it be you? I knew your voice, and 
yet I could hardly believe it. There, by the 
stream, where the Archbishop's men attacked 
the bravos, I thought they had killed you." 

Was there anything more than the solici- 
tude of a friend in her tone? There was 
naught to read me the answer to this riddle. 
I longed to clasp her in my arms, but a cer- 
tain something in her face restrained me. 
Take one of her hands in both of mine I 
did, however. 

" Our captors of yesterday are your res- 
cuers of to-day," said I. " The Capitano, on 
his arrival, at once espoused your cause, 
knowing something of Rastelli. We have 
the Archbishop now caged in the corner 
room." 

Her hands went up to her face at my 
reference to him. 

" He put that dreadful woman in charge 
of me when we arrived last night," she said, 
in a low tone, " and — oh, would to Gk)d I 
might never see him again ! " 

" I pray you never may, signorina ! " I 
answered. " See," I exclaimed, drawing 
her to the window, through which the 
first arrows of the sun were darting their 
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gold. "Will you not take that as a fair 
omen ? " 

I leaned against the side of the casement, 
and, fearing lest I look too long upon her 
loveliness, turned my glance into the piazza. 
Since I had discovered her, all else had been, 
for the time being, forgotten. Now I was 
shocked back to life's actualities. Around 
the corner of the inn, having been lowered 
by ropes or sheets from a window in the end 
wall, stole Rastelli and two of his followers. 
I sprang with a bound to the entrance to 
the room. There was Valentino. 

" Cousin," I cried, grasping his arm, and 
dragging him toward me, "bide with the 
signorina for a space ! " 

I waved my hand to her. 
I have sworn an oath," I exclaimed, 

and I must keep it ! " 

As Valentino stepped within, I shouted 
to the Capitano. He was superintending 
the first stroke of the beam upon the door 
of the corner room. 

" Rastelli I " I shrilled out to him, " below, 
in the piazza ! " and then I started for the 
staircase. 

As I gained the open air, II Calvo was at 
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my side, and there were several others fol- 
lowing us closely. The Archbishop and his 
men were pointing for the entrance to the 
church of Saint Ambrose of the Roses, and 
they had a fair start, but the Capitano and 
I gained upon them all. In advance ran 
Rastelli, twenty feet behind him, both his 
followers. As we neared the steps of the 
church, the Archbishop's men turned upon 
us suddenly. Allegretti never paused nor 
swerved, but feinted, and then, with a 
swiftness that seemed incredible, smote his 
opponent upon the side of the head, and 
drove his dinted head-piece into his skull. 
I eluded the soldier who strove to stay me, 
and left him to the thirsting swords of 
those just behind. 

A sacristan, in the lofty vestibule, gaping 
in aged amaze at one of the doors that still 
quivered, told us the direction Rastelli had 
taken. By the same entry we burst into 
the church. The Archbishop was hasten- 
ing toward a priest who had evidently been 
busied arranging some of the candles on the 
high altar, but was now emerging from the 
chancel. Rastelli spoke to him, pointing to 
us, and he came toward us immediately. 
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" Keep your eye on yonder devil, signore," 
II Calvo said to me. " I will deal with the 
priest." 

" Stay ! I command you ! " cried the 
latter, an ascetic man within whose eyes 
there shone a light which showed that he 
was no coward. 

II Calvo heeded him not. 

" Father," he said, approaching closely, 
" I take you to be devout and holy, but there 
is no servant of God upon this earth, nay, 
I care not whether he were the one who sits 
exalted in Rome, who could stay me in what 
I intend to do this day." 

With that he caught off his steel cap. 

" Do you know me ? " said he. 

The priest's jaws worked; his lean face 
seemed suddenly more shrunken; his thin 
hands clutched convulsively at his robe. 

" For the wrong one of your order 
once did me," II Calvo went on, " I have 
meted out punishment an hundred- fold 
where there were evil-livers professing holi- 
ness in many a town and city of Italy. To- 
day the reckoning ends. With yonder man, 
Sebastiano Rastelli, the final accounting is 
to be made. Let me pass. I would not 
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lift a hand to harm a hair of your head, 
but — '' 

Ah, how that word rang through the 
aisles of the church! 

The priest dropped upon his knees and 
began to pray, while Allegretti strode by 
him. Rastelli, who had withdrawn within 
the chancel-rail, was standing close to the 
high altar, and toward him Allegretti ad- 
vanced with even stride. When a few paces 
from him he halted, and looked him in the 
face. I had come quite near ; but I did not 
see that the Archbishop's expression changed 
in the slightest. He did not cower, neither 
did he draw himself up in defiance. Thus 
the two men gazed one upon the other for a 
time that seemed interminable. 

" If you think I will fight,'' Rastelli finally 
said, with measured coldness, " I assure you 
that I will not." 

" You have changed since your treacher- 
ous attack on me in the Sabine Mountains," 
Allegretti answered. 

He drew a gauntlet from one hand, took 
a forward step, as though threatening to 
smite the other across the face, when Ras- 
telli, who had been carelessly leaning upon 
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his sword with his left hand, swept with that 
hand such a deadly and sudden blow that I 
looked to see the Capitano's head roll upon 
the cl^ancel carpet ; but he had been watch- 
ing for just such a despicable stroke, and 
evaded it with a swift inclination of his 
body. 

Then how the steel rang! With what 
agility, with what terrible power, with what 
a show of resource, with what a display of 
reserve, of finesse, of every known device 
of the swordsman's art, did those two assail 
each other ! Advancing and retreating, now 
moving in a circle to the right, and now to 
the left, they continued the strenuous strug- 
gle. To me, gazing upon the scene with 
breathless iritentness, it was as though the 
agents of darkness and of light, of good 
and of evil, were battling for the supremacy. 
The risen sun, flashing through the stained 
glass of the great rose-window above the 
porch, touched them, and in its vari-col- 
oured rays the combat proceeded. Then 
there came a sound, as when in the forest 
a dead bough is bent and snapped by a sud- 
den gust, and Rastelli's blade broke close to 
the hilt. He gazed about him like a trapped 
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animal; but, with a gesture which showed 
that he scorned to take an unfair advantage, 
AUegretti cast his sword aside, and the 
struggle continued with daggers. Now they 
were as crafty and cautious as two creatures 
of the wood, darting in, dodging, catching 
guard upon guard, and then springing apart. 
At length, having worked his way warily 
near it, the Archbishop leaped toward and 
grasped his opponent's discarded sword. 
Yet quick as he was, he was not quick 
enough. AUegretti seemed to divine his 
intention, and being near the altar, with a 
sweeping motion caught from it a heavy, 
empty, bronze candlestick, and, ere the 
half-poised sword descended, smote Ras- 
telli in the centre of the forehead with 
the sharp corner, crushing his head as the 
steel-shod heel does the head of a serpent, 
and spattering his brains over the chancel 
carpet. 

Then he turned to the high altar, sank 
upon one knee, and raised his right hand. 

" Lord," he said, " if I have sinned in 
this, do Thou even so to me! '* 

He arose, took his sword and sheathed it, 
marched down the aisle by which we had 

IS 
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entered, out into the fresh air and the sun- 
shine, followed by me and by those who had 
crept in after us, leaving behind him the now 
silent arches, the dead body, and the bowed 
priest still in prayer. 



CHAPTER XVII 



AT CASTELPULCHIO 



IT was a pensive gathering that rode 
that day back to the encampment of the 
free-company. II Rosso, with a dozen 
spearsmen, led the cavalcade ; then followed 
as many troopers in light armour with sword 
and dagger ; next ambled the palfrey of the 
Lady Ursula, Valentino upon the left, I 
upon the right ; after us, upon litters, swung 
between short-stepping mules, were con- 
veyed our wounded, behind whom marched 
the remainder of the men, with the Capitano, 
silent and gloom-wrapt, in the rear. 

Shortly after the tragic encounter in the 
church of Saint Ambrose of the Roses, I 
had presented Signor AUegretti to Ursula as 
the Cavaliere Ercole, — a title by which he 
declared he desired thenceforward to be 
known, save among the men of his band. 
With an emotion which he vainly strove to 
conceal, he craved his niece's pardon for 
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being unwittingly the cause of her detention, 
and consequent trouble and peril, and 
begged the privilege of being permitted to 
escort her to her destination. It was here 
that I interposed, declaring that he must for 
a time be my g^est at Castelpulchio, in 
accordance with my intention as previously 
declared to Valentino. I explained my pro- 
posed disposal of the men, my desire also to 
have Valentino and II Rosso at the castle, 
and finally the consent of the Cavaliere was 
won. 

During this interview I could but notice 
that Ursula's eyes were frequently fixed with 
a kind of puzzled dreaminess upon Signor 
AUegretti's face, and several times during 
the day she questioned me concerning him. 
I evaded her inquiries by replying that he 
was a free-captain of note, of whose varied 
career I knew comparatively little. 

" But how came he so speedily to hasten to 
my rescue, Signor Uccelli ? " she demanded. 

" He found, on his return, what a deep 
wrong his orders had done an innocent lady, 
and not being a robber, only demanding an 
occasional tribute from those of ill-gotten 
wealth (and then in the interest of his men, 
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and not in his own), he determined to right 
what I made clear to him was a deep injury." 

" And the Archbishop ? " — this with 
hesitation, and a shudder. 

" Will never darken your path again, sig- 
norina." 

" Why must the world be so dreadful ! " 
she exclaimed. 

" Ah, by God's grace," I cried, "at the 
noon of to-morrow you will be welcomed 
by those who will make it seem a different 
place to you ! " 

" And yet what terrible grief they have 
suffered, Signor Uccelli, your mother and 
sister! You see, before I left Lorenna, I 
forced the Fra Donato to tell me the story 
of that inhuman night, — the night when 
you came so strangely and suddenly to my 
door. How can your mother and sister 
endure to live in the world, after all the 
harvest of sorrow it has brought to them ? " 

I was deeply shamed by her speech to think 
that I had not flown to Castelpulchio before, 
and yet I could but feel that it was through 
God's providence I had not done so, for now 
I was bearing with me from wretchedness 
and peril, into what I hoped was perfect 
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safety, the most perfect flower in the earth's 
fair garden of maids. Ursula's remark in 
regard to my mother and sister showed me 
the trend of her thought concerning herself, 
and though my love for her, it seemed to 
me, grew every time I rested my eyes upon 
the fairness and clear contour of her face, I 
was forced to confess to my heart that my 
chance of ever calling her more than friend 
was slender indeed. 

The foregoing conversation between us 
took place while Valentino was riding in 
the rear with the Cavaliere. On my cousin 
(whose life and adventures I contrived to 
get him to relate), Ursula looked with a 
mixture of bewildered amusement and 
doubt. Comprehend him, she could not (nor 
do I believe she quite does to this very day) ; 
but, on the other hand, she could not con- 
demn him, he was so frank and blithe and 
irresponsible. 

The sun was all but at its noon height on 
the following day, when we rounded a spur 
in the valley of the Biro, and there before 
us, on an imposing pinnacle, was the for- 
tressed strength of Castelpulchio, with the 
village clustering at its feet. Giacomo had 
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been sent forward at the time we set out in 
pursuit of Rastelli, and must have been on 
the lookout for us, since we saw the pennon 
of the Counts of Castelpulchio run to the 
crest of a pole on the battlements, and when 
we reached the sharply sloping piazza of 
the town, there, by the statue of Count 
Sandrino, who was killed at the siege of 
Acre, stood the keeper of the castle and the 
steward of the estates, to welcome me in my 
mother's name. 

The night previous, at the Cavaliere's 
camp, I had removed all traces of the stain 
which Marcopoulos had used in disguising 
me, and as my hair had grown somewhat, 
I looked once more quite myself. I com- 
manded the castle-keeper to see that the men 
of the Cavaliere's company were speedily 
allotted lodgings, that their horses were 
taken in charge by various inn-keepers and 
farriers, and then, with Ursula at my side, 
I led the way up the winding ascent toward 
the keep. A warder blew a peal as we 
approached; grooms came hurrying out, 
and conducted us into the great court, where 
we dismounted. I took Ursula's hand and 
conducted her toward the familiar archway 
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beneath the interior middle tower. In a 
moment we were in the garden, or, as it 
was still sometimes called, the cloister, for 
the castle had once been a convent belonging 
to the sisters of the Black Veil. When this 
sisterhood had desired to enlarge their ac- 
commodations, they had sold the site to a 
certain Count of Castelpulchio, whose name- 
sake I was, who remodelled the original 
structure into a castle. 

There, beside the fountain in the centre 
of the garden, sat my mother and sister, and, 
ah, the commingled sadness and sweetness 
of our meeting! It was well for us that I 
had companions with me, that there was 
Ursula's story to unfold, else we should have 
given way to our sorrow. But the introduc- 
tion of the stranger maiden into our house- 
hold, the presence of the grave and stately 
Cavaliere, the sunny-spirited Valentino 
(welcomed as cousin), and the brusque II 
Rosso, was a blessing to us all. 

To Ursula went out my mother's sympa- 
thy and love. My sister made of her an inti- 
mate and companion, and so a week slipped 
away in restfulness and peace, if not in per- 
fect happiness. 
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On the morning of the twelfth day after 
my departuij^ from Lorenna, I was sitting 
with the Cavaliere upon a bench facing the 
east, in a little enclosure on the ramparts, — 
a place to which we men occasionally re- 
paired for sword practice, and where, at that 
very moment, Valentino and II Rosso were 
making violent lunges at each other with 
foils. 

" These wisps," II Rosso was growling, 
"what good are they? Give me a real 
blade 1" 

" 'T is ever the same story," cjied Valen- 
tino, " when I score a touch ! " and away 
they went at it again. 

The Cavaliere and I had been discussing 
my plans. I had confided to him Fra 
Donato's advice concerning an appeal to the 
Duke of Urbio in Ursula's behalf, and also 
concerning an endeavour to put a stop •to 
the Neri alliance. 

" The Fra Donato told you to be there, 
then, the day after to-morrow ? According 
to that you must start in the morning." 

" Yes," said I, moodily, stroking a tiercel- 
gentle which I had in jess upon my arm. 
" If the Urbio-Lorenna alliance is consum- 
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mated, I shall be in deadly danger here. I 
had hardly considered that before. Ugolino 
will then be in a position to demand that the 
Duke yield me up. I believe Ursula's cause 
can be won, even though Rastelli is dead, 
and the elder Neri free to put forward his 
claim over her; but I am not so sanguine 
in regard to my fortune." 

" Banish doubt from your heart, Andrea ! 
Did not the friar hint at some hidden influ- 
ence at work? Be cheerful, too, in regard 
to Ursula ! She loves you, I '11 wager my 
bald crown on it, though she may not 
acknowledge as much. After you have 
started away on this expedition, she will 
listen to the voice of Love, to which she 
now shuts her ears." 

I shook my head. 

" Every day, Cavaliere," said I, " have 
I, sitting with her in the garden, seen her 
look longingly towards the walls of the 
Convent of the^ Black Veil, afar on the 
slopes of Monte Bianca." 

" It may be so," returned he ; " but after 
you depart, you may be sure her gaze will 
follow the direction you have taken instead." 

I could but smile at his confidence in his 
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prophecy, though I had small faith in it 
myself. 

" Cavaliere," said I, suddenly, " will you 
not go to Urbio with me? God knows, I 
need a strong arm, and a keen brain like 
yours, to aid me in this trying pass. Ursula's 
fate, like mine, hangs in the balance, and I 
know you love your niece." 

" My dear Andrea," he answered, " did 
you imagine that I would let you go with 
only the few retainers whom you can muster 
from Castelpulchio ? Did you dream it ? By 
Bacchus ! but there shall be a dozen of my 
stoutest swords at your back, together with 
your cousin, II Rosso, and myself. More- 
over, here is something that may hearten 
you. Once, a number of years ago, when 
the Duke of Urbio was in battle with the 
forces of one of the most powerful Lords of 
the Northern Marches, I rendered- him a 
small service, being then an officer in his 
employ, — a service which I flatter myself 
his Grace has not forgotten, being one of 
the kind who does not easily forget." 

At these words my spirits leaped up with 
the bound of the forest roe, and, putting 
aside the hawk, I ran to meet my sister and 
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Ursula, who were now approaching (they 
came frequently to watch the sword-play), 
with a buoyancy I had not known for many 
a day. The two opponents paused to salute 
the ladies, and the smiles which my sister 
and Valentino exchanged caused me to think 
how swift to work is a single potion from 
the cup of Love. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AN AUDIENCE WITH THE DUKE OF URBIO 

THOUGH small in number, I be- 
lieve no braver force ever spurred 
from battlemented strength than 
set forth from Castelpulchio ' that crispy 
October morning. I did not allow myself to 
build too high a turret of Joy upon the 
foundation of Hope, but I was perhaps 
excusable for adding a few courses to my 
dream-fabric, so starry with tears were the 
eyes of those left behind, so fervent the 
prayers and good wishes that breathed from 
their lips. 

We rode into the capital when the earliest 
violet of twilight was beginning to shroud 
the upper city, and the soaring towers of 
the palace of Gismondo, Duke of Urbio, the 
most powerful condottiere in Italy, the head 
and front of the movement against the Pope. 
We chose a large yet unpretentious inn, situ- 
ated in the lower town ; for it seemed better 
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to put up with indifferent quarters, than to 
be separated, when it was quite likely that 
partisans of the Neri, in considerable force, 
might be roaming the streets, this being the 
time for the return embassy from Lorenna. 

Early the next morning I despatched a 
messenger to the palace, inquiring when the 
Duke would receive me, and having learned 
that he would grant me, and a few of 
my chosen retainers, an audience at three 
o'clock, in company with Valentino and sev- 
eral others I sallied forth to view the town, 
having been in Urbio but once before. We 
met a considerable number of young nobles 
of the Neri faction who, on recognising me, 
assumed a thinly- veiled air of insolence; 
but I managed to restrain my companions, 
and the morning passed without any occur- 
rence of moment. 

Just before the appointed hour in the 
afternoon, I climbed the hill to the palace 
entrance, accompanied by the Cavaliere, 
Valentino, and II Rosso. I gave my name 
and the names of the others to the attendant 
at the door of the throne-room. He an- 
nounced them, and we heard them spoken 
a third time as we stepped within. The 
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throne-room was empty, but through two 
wide, back-swung doors we caught a glimpse 
of a large group upon a wide balcony, — a 
balcony that commanded a marvellous view 
of billowy, sun-goldened upland sweeping 
away to the amethystine peaks of the Urbian 
mountain range. As we advanced toward 
the nearest of the two doors, I had an oppor- 
tunity to note the lavish richness of the 
apartment, — the rampant leopards of the 
house of Malaforza carved above the cas- 
ings, the paintings of the greatest masters of 
the time upon the walls, hangings of the 
cloth-of-gold draped behind the throne, 
statues of marble and bronze set upon onyx 
tables, in fact, a riot of luxurious colour 
everywhere. But because he had chosen to 
surround himself with beauty and the choic- 
est objects of art, because it was his pleasure 
to gather about him poets, painters, and 
musicians, together with the most celebrated 
wits and philosophers of the day, it does 
not follow that Gismondo Malaforza, Duke 
of Urbio, was any the less a soldier or man of 
affairs. If he had an eye and an ear for the 
aesthetic, he had also a perception of politi- 
cal motive, a sense of ultimate right and 
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justice in matters of state, that made him 
feared by the base and respected by the up- 
right. He was as good a judge of the weak- 
ness of an enemy in the field, as he was of 
the blemishes in a picture; he could point 
out a failure of policy as readily as he could 
a false note in a singer's voice; hence, when 
he took decided sides with the Emperor in 
his difference with the Pope, and did not 
hesitate to condemn the unclerical court at 
the Vatican, he became a power in Italy very 
much to be reckoned with. The Pope feared 
and hated him; the Emperor esteemed and 
loved him. 

We found the Duke in the centre of a 
semi-circle. He was resting in an informal 
fashion upon a small couch, his cap of crim- 
son velvet pushed back from his brow, his 
richly-furred cloak flung carelessly aside, 
revealing a dark doublet in which pearls 
were sewn. The effect was to set off his 
blonde hair and ruddy cheeks. There was 
a keen, shifting light in the deep sea-blue of 
his eyes, and one saw that not a thing that 
was going on escaped him. He was inclined 
to stoutness, yet when he moved his agility 
was surprising. Those who made up the 
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group about him were all in gay attire; 
this I noted, though their faces I heeded not, 
my eyes being intent on the countenance of 
him upon whose word hung my fate, and, I 
believed, that of Ursula. 

I advanced, knelt, and kissed his hand. 
He had seen me but two or three times, yet 
he recalled me and bade me rise. 

" Welcome to our court. Count,'* he said, 
though I was by no means sure his tongue 
rang cordial. " And to what, may we ask, 
is due the honour that you pay us ? " 

As he spoke, he bent upon me his sharp- 
est scrutiny. 

" I come," I said, " as the hereditary 
Count of Castelpulchio, to swear fealty to 
your Grace. It is something that it has 
always been my intention to do ; but, as you 
may perhaps, be aware, my interests have 
turned until recently more in the direction 
of art and letters than toward matters of 
public moment. Then, I have known that 
the estates of Castelpulchio, under the man- 
agement of my late uncle's steward, have 
always rendered you what was due in 
moneys and levies of men. I trust that it 
is not too late, however, for my personal 

16 
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fealty and sworn service to be of use to 
you." 

" Adherents," said he, " in these days of 
trouble, are always welcome, provided — " 

He paused, and I was quick to catch his 
thought. 

" Your Grace is doubtless thinking of re- 
cent happenings in Lorenna, that I am there 
adjudged an outlaw, and that there is cast 
upon my family the aspersion of treachery." 

" I am," said he, 'with stern directness. 

" Your Grace will, I am sure, acknowl- 
edge that there are always two sides to a 
story." 

" Yes, any one who is open-minded will 
readily grant that. I have listened at length 
to one side, and I am glad that you are here 
to-day to tell the other. You shall have a 
fair hearing." 

" I thank your Grace." 

And then, as I was about to begfin to 
speak, I glanced at the faces of those stand- 
ing about and near the Duke, and if I 
started, it is little wonder. There was Bene- 
detto Neri, sneering and malignant, and by 
his side Randolfo Varchi; there were also 
a dozen or more representative Neri parti- 
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sans. Of their faction only the head, 
Ugolino, was absent. What did it mean? 
Why had the Duke summoned me at a time 
when they were to be present ? A chill went 
through me, for I feared that it augureci for 
the worst; but I held my head up, took a 
deep breath, and began. 

" With my own story, your Grace," I 
said, " will become involved and interlinked 
that of a lovely maiden. Her cause would 
I plead before my own." 

Commencing with Ugolino's proposal for 
the union of the two families, I sketched 
the tragedy of the betrothal banquet, and the 
history of my escape. I pictured the city as 
it had been before, and as it was after, the 
Neri usurpation. I outlined my experiences 
(withholding the names of any who might 
be harmed through having aided me, like my 
master, Messer Bartolomeo) as a fresco- 
painter, not failing to throw into strong light 
the plot of Benedetto and Varchi, whereat I 
noted some of the Neri partisans cast strange 
glances at the twain. I told of Rastelli's 
arrival, of my escape with Ursula, and the 
events which followed, mentioning Signor 
AUegretti only as the Cavaliere. During 
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my account of the pursuit of Rastelli, and 
the combat in the church of Saint Ambrose 
of the Roses, I noted the Duke's attention 
deepened, and his face flushed. 

" Stop ! " he exclaimed, springing up, 
when I had described Rastelli's death. 
" This Cavaliere of whom you speak, where 
is he?" 

" Why," I said, wheeling about, " he came 
hither with me." 

" Hither ! " cried the Duke. 

" Aye, your Grace ! " I answered. 

Just at that moment Signor AUegretti, 
who had been standing in the background, 
his face half-concealed by the black velvet 
cap which he held in his hand, stepped out 
and bowed low. 

" Ever your Grace's servant," he said 
softly. 

He straightened himself, smilingly, and 
with a cry of joy the Duke advanced toward 
him. 

" Ercole, by the mass, 't is you, and none 
other ! " Urbio's ruler exclaimed. " They 
sent word from Rome that the black Rastelli 
had killed you." 

Then before them all, the Duke embraced 
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him, and dragged him back to sit upon the 
couch at his side. On the countenances of 
Benedetto Neri and his friends consternation 
was plainly writ. That the Duke of Urbio 
should suddenly embrace one of those who 
had come in my train, struck them as darkly 
ominous. 

Then I made my plea to the Duke for 
Ursula, — begging that he appeal to the 
Emperor in her behalf, that he offer to act 
as her guardian and trustee with the Fra 
Donato, who, I knew, would accept the 
charge, were it pressed upon him. 

" As for my own position," I concluded, 
stepping forward to hand him a parchment 
which had come to me at Castelpulchio, 
" here is a list of a large number of the fore- 
most citizens of Lorenna who will take oath 
that, in their belief, the action of the Neri 
on the night of the betrothal banquet was 
utterly without warrant upon any ground 
whatever." 

Benedetto Neri, who had several times 
attempted to interrupt me as I spoke, now 
actually had the boldness to intervene, as 
though he would prevent the Duke from 
looking at the scroll. 
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" Your Grace/' he exclaimed, approaching 
the Duke, " this tale, in so far as matters in 
Lorenna are concerned, is a tissue of lies 
from first to last. I dare swear that none of 
the names upon this parchment is of a person 
of whom you have ever heard. The man 
cannot bring forward a witness — " 

" Let us see! let us see! *' interrupted the 
Duke, waving Benedetto back, and taking 
the list from my hand and unfolding it. 

" No person of whom I have ever heard? 
No witness, say you? I must be just. I 
must scan a name or two, Signor Neri. — 
Fra Donato ! " he read, and then paused and 
looked up. 

Out from the throne-room strode the tall 
figure of the friar. 

" Yes, your Grace," said he, dropping on 
one knee before the Duke, who, in turn, 
glanced at Benedetto. 

For once that arch-hypocrite and devil 
was non-plussed, — was unable to open his 
lips. Varchi, quick to mark the disastrous 
veer of the situation, moved quickly to his 
side, whispered in his ear, and Benedetto 
partially recovered himself. 

" Possibly to-morrow,'' he said, " your 
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Grace will be willing to discuss alone " — he 
put particular stress upon the word — " the 
further terms of the alliance/' 

"Ah, to be sure/' said the Duke, "the 
alliance! I will send my secretary, or one 
of the court pages, to you announcing the 
hour for the interview," and he returned 
the adieus of Benedetto and the Neri party 
with all courtesy and ceremony. 

" That is the end of the Lorenna-Urbio 
alliance ! " said Fra Donato, who had joined 
me. 

I grasped the friar's hand. 

" It is you who have brought it about," I 
said, for now I was sure of victory. 

" The presence with you of yonder gentle- 
man who sits by the Duke's side had vastly 
more to do with setting the tide in your 
favour than all my efforts," said he. " They 
were friends of old at the University in 
Lorenna, and it was to Gismondo Malaforza 
that the Cavaliere fled when he was first 
excommunicated and outlawed. He served 
with him against the Vinzaga, and once 
saved the Duke's life." 

You are familiar, then, with the Cava- 
liere's career? " said I. 
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" YcSy** replied Fra Dooalo, " and wc 
have ahrays been good friends^ despite his 
hatred of priests, for I, too, was at the 
UnirersitT when he was a student. I should 
have sent yoa and Ursula directly to him 
had I imagined that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood.'' 

"But why was not Ugolino here?" I 
queried. ** Can yon tdl me that? " 

"Gout!'' said the friar, laconicany. "It 
might not have been quite so easy with him 
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The Duke now came toward me genially. 

"Though I bade you wdcome on your 
arrival, Signor Uccelli," he said, " I fear 
my words seemed somewhat cold and empty. 
But whatever they may have been then, be- 
lieve me, they are now warm and sincerc. 
The Count of Castdpulchio shall hencefor- 
ward be reckoned among my loyal and 
trusted friends. The Signorina AM^^retti's 
cause shall be mine, as shall be the cause of 
another," and he took the Cavalierc by the 
arm, "whom I hope, ¥rithin the year, to 
see restored to his own. There were reasons 
why I leaned toward an alliance with Ugo- 
lino Neri; but the more I looked into the 
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matter, the more I perceived the dangers 
and entanglements likely to ensue from it. I 
began to suspect that there had been a vast 
deal of misrepresentation, and, it is needless 
to add, I am now convinced of it. Further- 
more, I received but an hour ago a com- 
munication from the banded guilds of 
Lorenna, beseeching me not tp agree to the 
wishes of Ugolino Neri, and stating that a 
deputation with counter-proposals would 
wait upon me within a week. You must 
tarry and be present when this deputation 
arrives. In the meanwhile, I shall hope to 
see much of you and your friends." 

I endeavoured to express my gratitude in 
fitting words, and was about to withdraw, 
when he cried out against it. Thereupon, 
at his request, I presented Valentino and II 
Rosso, for both of whom he had a friendly 
greeting. Then he commanded that some 
seats be brought, in order that we might 
watch the sunset; there was music from 
skilled lutanists who were concealed in an 
arbour below in the gardens of the Duchess ; 
and finally, when the stately Duchess herself 
glided in, taking her place beside the Duke, 
with the golden-haired Guidobaldo, the heir 
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of all the glory and wealth of the dukedom, 
servants served delicate meats and syrups 
and pasties, in curious dishes of gold and 
silver, while all the time the music continued, 
until at length the last tinge of the afterglow 
died, and the procession of the stars marched 
up the Urbian sky. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN WHICH IS SET FORTH THE TRUTH OF A 
CERTAIN SCRIPTURAL SAYING 

WHEN we took our departure 
from the palace, the Duke 
insisted that two torch-boys 
accompany us. For their guidance we 
had cause to be exceedingly grateful, since 
the narrow streets were not over-well 
lighted, and a route which by day was 
reasonably plain, became by night a devious 
and perplexing path, particularly after we 
had descended from the high ground upon 
which the palace, the cathedral, the court 
of justice, and other of the more imposing 
buildings of the city stood. 

I had noticed, during my morning stroll- 
ings, a certain piazza which we must pass 
to reach our inn, and that from it several 
streets bent away into what appeared to be 
the oldest and most squalid quarter of the 
town. Now that we began to traverse this 
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square, I remarked that it was illy lighted, 
and even while I glanced about, the lantern 
hanging at the comer toward which we 
were advancing, was suddenly quenched. 

" Something is wrong," cried the Cava- 
liere, " and it would be well to pause a bit. 
It is better to be in a good open spot, if 
there is to be trouble, then in a black, con- 
tracted passage. Here, boys," he called to 
the torch-bearers, " see if you cannot climb 
part way up the statue of the Duke yonder, 
and cast a little more light about us." 

We strode hurriedly to the Duke's statue, 
and assisted the boys to mount the pedestal. 
Hardly had we done so, when there was a 
swift rush of feet out of one of the gloom- 
shrouded alleys. We barely had time to 
set our backs, one of us to each comer of 
the pedestal, when a dozen masked men 
sped toward us with unmistakably murder- 
ous intent. Thanks to the rays flashed by 
the torches above us, we could see them 
while they were yet a number of paces 
distant 

" Ah," said the Cavaliere, " 't is nothing 
more than I expected ! The odds are a trifle 
heavy; seems it not so, Rosso?" 
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" As the Capitano thinks," said the lieu- 
tenant of the free-company. 

" The cry, then, the cry ! " 

Suddenly on the stillness of the autumn 
night shrilled a startling sound. 
/'// CcUvo! II Calvo! II Calvo!" 

There were few men in Italy making 
arms a profession who had not heard that 
shout rising, either out of their own ranks 
or from those of the enemy, and in either 
case it meant much. The surge of attack 
wavered. 

** On," urged a commanding voice, 
" here are but four of them ! " 

So forward the attackers sprang. But 
quite as quickly and mysteriously as they 
had leaped out of the night, came from the 
direction of our inn another band, smaller 
in number, but half a dozen, yet it was ten 
against twelve now, and among those ten 
there were two swordsmen, the Cavaliere 
and II Rosso, who, since Rastelli was dead, 
had few peers in Christendom. One man 
fell, and then another. In nimiber we were 
now equal. 

^7/ Calvo!'' 

Once more the cry went up. It was 
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enough. Back into the gloom plunged the 
murderers, tumbling over each other's heels. 

"I fancied Benedetto Neri would try 
something of this sort, if all did not go 
well with him at the palace," said the 
Cavaliere. " It is fortunate that I told our 
gallant friends here to be on the watch." 

The torch-boys had now descended. 

" Come," I said, " let us see if we know 
either of these cut-throats." 

The boys stepped forward with the 
torches. One face, from which the mask 
had fallen, was that of a stranger. I 
pulled the black disguise from the other, 
and looked into the staring eyes of Randolfo 
Varchi, through whose throat and out at 
the base of whose skull a blade had driven 
its way. 

Three days later, in company with the 
Cavaliere, I was again admitted to the 
throne-room. There sat the Duke, superb 
in his robes of state, and there, upon one 
side, stood representatives of the seven most 
prominent Lorenna guilds, in their varied 
costumes. On perceiving me, the Duke at 
once signed that I should approach. 

" These worthy signori," said he, indi- 
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eating the citizens of Lorenna, " have come 
to me with a weighty proposal. It is 
this, — that I assist them in throwing off 
the yoke of the Neri, which, they declare, 
they are determined to do, whether I assent 
to their wishes or no. Furthermore, they 
ask me, when once the Neri are disposed 
of, to become the over-lord of Lorenna, or, 
preferably, to join them in raising you to 
the position of Capitano del Popolo.'' 

" Me, Capitano del Popolo ! " I cried, 
scarcely believing my ears. 

" Yes," answered his Grace, smiling at 
my astonishment, while several among the 
deputation murmured their assent. 

" Signori," I exclaimed, turning toward 
my fellow-townsmen, " I cannot tell you 
how much your kindly thought moves me. 
Deeply do I thank you. Never shall I for- 
get this moment. But consider! It is in 
other channels than those of state that my 
interests have always been directed. What 
know I of policy? What experience have I 
had in public economy ? What endowments 
have I that would fit me to become the head 
and front of civic government? I believe 
frankly that I hav6 none. But in his Grace," 
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and I made my obeisance to the Duke, " you 
have a man experienced in all matters that 
go to make the ideal ruler. I would join 
with you, signori, in begging him to aid you 
in throwing off the yoke of a tyrant, and in 
beseeching him to assume the over-lordship 
of the state, granting thereunder such local 
liberties as the people have always held." 

The representatives of the guilds con- 
ferred among themselves for a few mo- 
ments, and then their spokesman addressed 
the Duke. 

" Your Grace,'' he said, " now that we 
know the Signor Uccelli's mind, we are one 
in praying that you will offer us your aid, 
and become our over-lord." 

"And for what day is the rising set?" 
demanded the Duke. 

" For four days hence, your Grace. The 
Neri can depend on barely a thousand men. 
We can muster double that number, but they 
are poorly armed. If you can have fifteen 
hundred troops ready to enter the Porta 
Romana at dawn four days from now, we 
can master the city in an hour." 

I heard a step behind me, and, glancing 
over my shoulder, beheld the Fra Donato. 
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" You could not do a worthier deed, your 
Grace," said he. 

"Ah, yes, but these additional cares! 
More intrigues and more plots constantly I " 
cried the Duke. 

For several moments he was in deep 
thought. 

" Well," said he, finally, " I give you 
my promise. When go you from Urbio, 
signon ? 

" This afternoon, your Grace ! We have 
fleet horses, and shall ride day and 
night." 

" I would see two of you half an hour 
before you depart, that there may be no 
misunderstanding." 

" Two of us will wait upon your Grace." 

The deputation then bowed and retired. 

"Where is your company, Ercole?" the 
Duke asked. 

" Most of them are in Castelpulchio." 

"And how many do you command?" 

" If all recruits have come in, about one 
hundred men." 

" Why not summon your troop here, and ' 
march with us? Lorenna is on the way to 
Venice," 

17 
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" It would give me vast pleasure, your 
Grace!" cried the Cavaliere. 

" And you, Signor Uccelli ? " 

" I shall ride as one of the Cavaliere's 
company," I replied. 

" And you, my friend of the cowl? " this 
to Fra Donato. 

" I trust your Grace will have no need of 
a priest, but I shall certainly be delighted 
to return home in the train of the Duke of 
Urbio," said the friar. 

" What a merry gathering it will be ! " 
said the Duke. " On the third day we shall 
proceed to the border by the direct route 
through the mountains, rest five or six 
hours, and then make a forced march on 
Lorenna by night. What say you to that 
plan, Ercole?" 

" It is quite beyond criticism," answered 
the Cavaliere, and the two men smiled like 
boys at each other. 

Early on the third day, as the Duke 
had suggested, just as the first flood of 
sunlight was burning to clear bronze the 
machicolated turrets of the ducal palace, 
out of the northern gate of Urbio, which 
is called Porta della Stella Polare, passed 
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fourteen hundred of the flower of the 
Urbian army^ together with the Cavaliere's 
free-company, now swelled to an hundred 
men. Pennons and gonfalons waved; gay 
crests and plumes tossed; surcoats blazed 
with heraldic emblems; while burnished 
gold and silver, copper and steel, gave 
back from innumerable points the glitter of 
the eye of day. 

It was this same host that, in the chill 
gloom of another dawn, crept through the 
olive orchards toward the Porta Romana of 
Lorenna. Now every one, save the Duke 
and two or three others, was on foot. The 
city apparently still slumbered. Half an 
hour we crouched upon the damp grass and 
leaves and mould, when there was a sudden 
brief clash of arms, and open the gates 
were thrown with a great cry. This was 
the signal for a forward movement on our 
part. The free-company, with the Cavaliere, 
II Rosso, Valentino, and myself, side by 
side, were hard after the first of the Urbians 
to enter the city. 

Already the shout began to be taken up : 
" A la Gran Piazza! A la Gran Piazza! " 
We heard it in parallel thoroughfares as 
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we ran on, the resistance with which we 
met being surprisingly small. Evidently the 
plot had been carried out with great clever- 
ness. And now a new cry greeted our ears : 
" AbbassoiNeri! Abbasso i Neri! " Then, 
somewhere ahead, steel rang upon steel; 
but the struggle was only momentary, for 
shortly we swept forward again, stumbling, 
as we went, over a number of dead bodies. 

At length came an abrupt halt. It was 
discovered that the Neri held all the ap- 
proaches to the Grand Piazza, which they 
were busily barricading. In front of us 
the work was but partially completed. 
There was still a chance to drive in a 
wedge. The Cavaliere grasped the situa- 
tion, and turned to those about and behind 
him. 

" For Urbio ! " cried he, and we charged. 

Up and over we scrambled, warding and 
dodging the vicious pike and sword thrusts 
of the Neri mercenaries (many of them 
shock-headed barbarians out of the north), 
pushing them slowly backward, until our 
forward surge crept around their edges as 
a wave eats into and around a wind-heaped 
buttress of sand. Finally, before we quite 
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enveloped and overwhelmed them, they 
turned and fled. After us clamoured, with 
flourish of strange, antiquated weapons, 
several corps formed from the Lorenna 
guilds, furious at the extortions the Neri 
had put upon them through recently pro- 
claimed laws. They poured upon the flank 
of the defenders of another street, and were 
pitilessly beaten back, while the Cavaliere, 
too wise to risk so unequal a contest, com- 
manded us to form and await the arrival 
of such of the trained Urbian troops as 
were behind us. These soldiers came soon, 
and erelong we were in possession of anr 
other street. Then, recognising that the 
tide of fortune was setting against them, 
Ugolino's hirelings and the city guards who 
stood by the Neri either laid down their 
arms, or retreated to the massive Palazzo 
Pubblico, where they proceeded to fortify 
themselves. 

We had them caged. So far as we knew, 
they had no provisions, and it was more 
than likely that in less than twenty-four 
hours both the mercenaries and the guards- 
men would voluntarily surrender, yielding 
up Ugolino and his chief partisans. Should 
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we sit down before and around the Palazzo 
Pubblico, and starve them out ? This seemed 
the wisest plan. Why sacrifice a large num- 
ber of lives, argued the Duke, in storming 
the place (for, defended as it was by five 
hundred men, a great number might be slain 
ere it was reduced), when capitulation was 
certain to follow if patience were exercised ? 

But matters took an unexpected turn. 
About noon, a bit of white bunting fluttered 
from one of the lower windows. An officer 
approached and demanded what was wished. 
It was stated, in reply, that the captain of 
the mercenaries and a representative from 
the city guard desired to confer with the 
Duke of Urbio. The Duke signified his wil- 
lingness to meet them, and, as a result of the 
conference, the mercenaries were allowed to 
march out, after delivering up their arms. 
They were given one day to quit the state 
of Lx)renna; while the guardsmen were de- 
prived of weapons and office, and allowed 
to proceed unmolested to their homes. 

Ugolino, Benedetto, and about fifty of 
their kinsmen and closest friends, in the 
meanwhile, withdrew to the second story 
of the Palazzo Pubblico, having seized upon 
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what provisions they could find in the apart- 
ments of the keepers of the building. In 
the large council-hall they entrenched them- 
selves, defiant to the last. They knew there 
could be but one end, and that not long 
delayed. But, criminal, treacherous, des- 
picable though most of them were, this 
must be said of them, — they faced the 
inevitable with a stubborn bravery that was 
worthy of a true and good cause. 

When it became known what Ugolino, 
and those most closely united to him, had 
determined upon, the chief officers of the 
guilds approached the Duke. 

" We, your Grace,'' said one of them, 
" the representatives of the people of Lo- 
renna, crave the privilege of crushing those 
who have wronged and abused us, and now 
set us at defiance." 

" I certainly would not say you * nay,' " 
replied the Duke. 

When his answer was spread among the 
companies of the guilds, long ladders were 
speedily raised to the balconies upon which 
the great council-hall opened; but every 
attempt to gain a footing was futile. Back- 
ward each attacking party was hurled, en- 
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raged and discomforted. Ugolino was fore- 
most among those to repel every assault. 
Openly, he cursed the entire multitude 
assembled; vituperated the Duke; gesticu- 
lated like a maniac ; and gloated over those 
slain by falling ladders. For a space every- 
thing was at a standstill. Then a clever 
joiner, by splicing together two heavy 
beams, fashioned a ram which could be 
worked from an angle of the grand staircase 
against the wall of the council-room. For 
some time we heard its dull, monotonous 
crunching against the heavy stone and age- 
hardened plaster. Pieces of the partition 
were dislodged, and toppled inward. The 
hole grew gradually larger. To and fro 
the massive engine worked with all the 
certainty of fate. Suddenly its thudding 
ceased, and a roar of triumph rose. Then 
a strenuous wave of humanity swept into 
the Palazzo Pubblico, whereupon followed 
a frightful jangle of sounds. Finally there 
was silence. 

At length on one of the balconies a man 
appeared. He shouted something, and mo- 
tioned the throng of soldiers and citizens 
back. From one window three men now 
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issued, then three from another. The central 
figure of the first three was Ugolino Neri, 
stripped to the waist; the central figure of 
the second three was Benedetto, likewise 
stripped. Both men were bleeding from 
many wounds. Their arms were tightly 
pinioned and their legs partially secured. 
There was an aching hush of apprehension, 
then some one not visible screamed a word of 
command, whereat the two prisoners were 
seized by the powerful men guarding them, 
lifted in air, and hurled head-foremost down- 
ward. An instant later, their bodies lay, 
masses of crushed flesh and bone, on the un- 
even pavement of the piazza. 

Then, to add to the grisly horror of the 
scene, men with long glistening knives 
leaped out of the throng. Upon the breath- 
less corpses they flung themselves, gashed 
their hearts out, and pinned them, reeking 
with blood, high upon one of the doors of 
the Palazzo Pubblico. 

As I turned away, sick and pale, the 
divine assurance seemed whispered to me: 
" Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord!'' 



CHAPTER XX 

THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA 

IN the Grand Pislzzsl the Cavaliere had 
drawn up his free-company, ready for 
their northward march. The shops 
were most of them opened, the barricades 
had been removed from the streets, and 
workmen were already repairing the dam- 
age done to the Palazzo Pubblico. I looked 
about me, and found it hard to realise the 
tragic happenings of yesterday. 

The Cavaliere sat upon his horse facing 
his men, and he appeared every inch a 
paladin. I was standing by his side. 

" Messer Valentino ! " he called, " will 
you come hither?" 

My cousin approached, and saluted, his 
countenance wearing an unwonted serious- 
ness. 

" Messer Valentino," said the Cavaliere, 
" I have a question to put to you. Can you 
tell me where, in all Italy, with the fairest 
visage the sun rises and sets ? " 
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Valentino's face went blank, and he stared 
in a dumbfounded fashion at his captain. 
About the Cavaliere's mouth a little smile 
began to play. 

" I think I could name the place," he said. 

The colour slowly rose, until it burned 
across my cousin's forehead. 

" Ah," said the Cavaliere, " I see that you, 
too, have an opinion. All this may be far 
from the mark, toward which we will now 
aim with celerity. Last night your kinsman, 
the Count of Castelpulchio, stated to me that 
it was his intention henceforth to make his 
home in the dukedom of Urbio. He should 
have need, he averred, of an active young 
man, say one of your stature, to look after 
his interests in Lorenna. He, in fact, asked 
me if I would release you from your pledged 
word to me, provided you desired to enter 
his service instead. Now I am aware 
that Lorenna is nearer Castelpulchio " — 
he dwelt upon the word, and there was a 
twinkle in his eye — " than Venice, or the 
Levantine seas; and, moreover, I am fond 
of obliging a true friend, so I said to him, 
if you cared to make the exchange, you 
were, so far as I was concerned, free to do 
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so. This, Messer Valentino, I now repeat 
to you." 

Valentino, in his impetuous way, leaped 
from his horse, and clasped the Cavaliere's 
extended hand in both his own. 

" Ah, Capitano mio," he cried, " I grieve 
to leave you, but — " 

" Yes," laughed the Cavaliere, " Venus 
conquers, as is always the case when Mars 
is the opponent. The horse is yours, Valen- 
tino. Take him as a parting gift. And now 
a word with your cousin, and we must be 
gone." 

Valentino led his horse aside. 

" At least within a year we shall see you 
back, Cavaliere," said I. " The Duke is not 
one who moves without accomplishing his 
object. Then you will come again to Castel- 
pulchio, although you will have recovered 
your own." 

"Come?- — yes, some day, and in the 
meanwhile, when fair chance offers, tell the 
sweet Ursula — " 

" But," I interposed, " when she learns 
the Duke has promised her his protection, 
and that she is to have the privilege of 
selecting — " 
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• " Tut, tut ! " cried he, interrupting me in 
turn, " the cloister she will choose will be 
your old cloister-garden at Castelpulchio. 
And you are to tell her sometime, as I started 
to say (no interruptions this time, mind 
you!), what good you can of this scarred 
and outlawed old uncle of hers, and that the 
Cavaliere Ercole and Ercole AUegretti are 
one." 

" Haply she knows that already," I 
answered, seeing it was useless to argue 
with him in regard to Ursula's intention. 
" She once remarked to me that at times 
you reminded her strangely of her father." 

" We were once said to be much alike in 
looks," the Cavaliere responded reflectively. 
" Well, should she know, some evening at 
twilight, in that old garden, when you are 
speaking to her of your own love, add a 
word of mine also ; just a word, Andrea." 

And they were wont to say that II Calvo 
had no heart ! 

We clasped hands, and looked each other 
in the eyes for a moment; then I joined 
Valentino. The Cavaliere waved his gaunt- 
let to us, gave a brief command to his 
men, and then, at their head, rode out of 
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Lorenna's northern gate toward Venice and 
the wars. 

It was a day and a half before Valentino 
and I left Lorenna. Just after noon, in the 
first tide of November, we paid our respects 
to the Duke, who was busy organising a 
government, and set our faces toward Castel- 
pulchio. This time our route lay by the 
Val d' Ombre, and, shortly before the broad 
glow of the next noon, we beheld the 
streaming pennon floating from the ram- 
parts of the castle. 

Valentino's joy shone like the sunrise on 
his face; what my countenance expressed 
I cannot g^ess, but my heart was in a piti- 
ful tremor of uncertainty. In another 
hour, I should know if I were to walk with 
Love through life, or with that torturer, 
vain Regret. 

On we went abreast without a word. I 
could not speak, and something kept my 
cousin silent also. The hoofs of our horses 
clattered over the drawbridge, roused echoes 
in the barbican, and made a sharp din upon 
the stones of the court. Just as we dis- 
mounted, my mother, my sister, and Ursula 
came through the archway from the garden 
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to welcome us. My mother kissed me ten- 
derly, my sister fondly, and Ursula gave me 
both her hands, together with a look that 
lifted me to such a dizzy height I could 
hardly see. The day was wondrous warm 
for the month, and she was dressed all in 
white, as was frequently her wont, with a 
rose (jfor at Castelpulchio the roses bloom 
the year round on the southern wall) at her 
breast, and another in her hair. 

We all went into the garden for a while, 
and Valentino told of the strange and terri- 
ble things that had chanced since our setting 
forth. Then my mother hastened to look 
after the cooks, lest we should starve, and 
Valentino and my sister had suddenly a 
great desire to gaze upon the view from the 
battlements, so Ursula and I were left alone, 
sitting in the sunlight, looking away toward 
Monte Bianca. And, seeing the convent 
there in the distance, I told her how the Duke 
had declared she should have her will — 
whatever it might be — in regard to the 
choice of a retreat. I spoke naturally and 
easily, it seemed to me ; but, on hearing my 
words, she fell strangely silent, glancing 
down at her white hands. It was very for- 
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tunate, I think, that she did so, for impulse 
moved me to take in mine one of those 
hands, which I noticed fluttered like a cap- 
tured, nestling dove. 

" Ursula," I said, and there was a catch 
in my throat, for I had never called her by 
her name before, " into whatever cloister 
you may go, my heart will go with you, and 
will not be shut out however high or thick 
the walls ; wherever your prayers may rise, 
there will mine ascend also, though you will 
it not. But, O anima mia, what bliss beyond 
the weak expression of the lips would be 
mine if this fair garden, devoted of old to 
the quiet treading to and fro of those who 
had taken holy vows, could be the spot of 
your cloistering!" 

She raised her face, permitting me to look 
full into her eyes, and, ah, how deep they 
were, — fathomless wells of love! 

" Andrea," she said, and she lingered on 
my name, "do you think I would wish to 
shut out your heart? Can you dream that 
I would be happy anywhere if you were not 
by me to breathe the prayers I uttered? 
Sweet old close ! " and her eyes left mine 
for a moment, wandering over wall and vine 
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and flower, " it is the one beyond all others 
in the world that I would choose for my 
cloistering!" 

The months and the years go by over the 
castle-cloister-garden at Castelpulchio. If 
the lord and lady of the domain stray 
abroad, as, upon occasion, it is their wont 
to do (sometimes, though rarely, visiting 
Lorenna, where Messer Valentino and his 
wife dwell in the palace of the Uccelli, or 
mingling with the gay Urbian court), it is 
ever with a sense of rest and perfect con- 
tentment that they return to the walls that 
girdle the spot, where love set its first seal 
upon their happiness. They may linger on 
the battlements watching the sunlight glint 
upon the red tiles of the town below, mark- 
ing the play of light on the racing waters of 
the Biro, glorying in the processional of 
spring on the sweeping Urbian uplands, yet 
ever, for the quiet hour of heart to heart, 
they drift back to the ancient garden-seat 
where were spoken the words that decided 
the cloistering of Ursula. 
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BMUtifully illustrated 
lamo, doth, |i«50 

Not dnce the absorbing adventures of D'Artagnan 
have we had anything so good in the blended vein of 
romance and comedy. Mr. Stephens in his latest novel 
has given us a tale to gratify the taste of his most ardent 
admirers. The background of Elizabethan London, with 
its narrow streets and dark houses, gives excellent scope 
for deeds of enterprise and of worth. The beggar 
student, the rich goldsmith, the roisterer and the rake, 
the fop and the maid, are all here : foremost among 
them. Captain Ravenshaw himself^ soldier of fortune and 
adventurer, who, after escapades of binding interest, 
finally wins a way to fame and to matrimony. The 
rescue of a maid from the designs of an unscrupulous 
fiither and rakish lord forms the principal and underlying 
theme, around which incidents group themselves with 
sufficient rapidity to hold one's attention spellbound. 
** Captain Ravenshaw** is sure to find fevor with the 
public, for in incident, plot, and design the author has 
sustained, if he has not advanced, the excellence of 
workmanship which distinguishes his earlier romances. 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC 



NEW FICTION 



THE 



Seigneur de Beaufoy 



By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 



AUTHOR OP "the KING's PAWN," ETC. 



i2ino, cloth, 1(1.50 



lUustratii 



These adventures of the proud and powerful Seigneur 
de Beaufoy throw a striking side-light on the political 
and social condition of France during the time of Charles 
VII. and his crafty son Louis XI,, — how Beaufoy ruled 
his vast domains, warred with his neighbors, succored 
the weak and humbled the powerfiil, opposed priest and 
abbot, made terms with dauphin and king, — all this is 
set forth with a purity of style and a dramatic force that 
stamp Mr. Drummond as one of the leading romancers 
of the day. 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



She Stands Alone 



being the story of pilate* s wife 
By mark ASHTON 

AUTHOR OF "the NANA's TALISMAN," 

"haggith shy," etc. 

i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, with 12 full-page plates, 

lti.50 

J^ 

Few novels of the present day can stand comparison 
with this remarkable book, which must be ranked in 
modem literature dealing with the early Christian era as 
only second to "Ben Hur." Its power, its beauty, 
and above all its deep earnestness of purpose and won- 
derful life and vitality, mark it at once as a masterpiece. 
Mr. Ashton has succeeded in avoiding the faults which 
have been common in practically all the recent novels 
based on the religio-historical theme — vulgarity and 
sensationalism. *'She Stands Alone,'* while rapid in 
movement and intensely dramatic in plot, is pure and 
noble in every incident. The reader will be charmed by 
its dignity and power, as well as by its dramatic inci- 
dents and vivid portrayals of those wonderful early 
Christians whose ^th and self-sacrifice have been the 
theme of countless writers throughout the ages. 



. 
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NEW FICTION 



Her Washington 
Experiences 

By anna FARQUHAR 

AUTHOR OF "the DEVIL's PLOUGH," "HER 



99 



BOSTON EXPERIENCES, ETC. 

JFuI/y iilustratid 
Large i6mo, cloth, I1.35 



There will be no brighter book published this season 
than «*Her Washington Experiences." The Cabinet 
member's wife, through whose eyes we are given a 
glimpse into Washington society, has a vision delight- 
fully true and clear ; her impressions of the dty as a 
whole, compared in character with other places, are well 
worth reading for their epigrammatic brilliancy and apt 
contrasts. There is a slender vein of love story running 
through the book ; as pretty romance, as delicate good- 
natured satire, as clever characterization and graphic 
descriptive writing, one does not often find anything 
more satisfying. 



SEND FO,R CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



The Washingtonians 

By 
PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 



AUTHOR OF "ye LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE/* 
**A GEORGIAN ACTRESS," ETC. 



IllustraU4 



One ToL, lazge i2mo, doth decorative, f 1.5Q 



Pauline Bradford Mackie's new novel deals with 
Wasliington official society in the early sixties. The 
plot is based upon the career (not long since ended) of 
a brilliant and well-known woman, who was at that time 
a power in court circles. The catastrophe which forms 
the turning-point is the wreck of the great lady's ambi- 
tion, which was to make her &ther President. The 
book will be of interest in the insight it affords into 
history, which is, upon the personal side, as yet un- 
written, and vnll please through the charm of its love- 
story between the niece of a member of lincoln's 
Cabinet and his private secretary. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



Page's 
Commonwealth Series 

literary growth in America has been of late years as 
rapid as its material and economical progress. The vast size 
of the country, the climatic and morad conditions of its differ- 
ent parts, and the separate political and social elements, have 
all tended to create distinct methods of literary expression in 
various sections. In offering from ^ime to time the books 
in the ** Commonwealth Series,'' we shall select a novel or 
story descriptive of the methods of thought and life of that 
particular section of the country which each author repre- 
sents. We believe the series will be of permanent value as 
a record in a degree of American life. 

The success attending **Her Boston Experiences," a 
story typical of a certain phase of Massachusetts life, and 
the first of this series, has made it evident that the venture 
is appreciated, and it is confidently expected that the addi- 
tions to the series will meet with equal favor. The elegance 
of paper, presswork, and binding, and the lavish and artistic 
illustrations, as well as the convenient ^ze, add not a little 
to the attractiveness of the volumes. 

Each I vol., large i6mo, cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated, 
fi.25. 

Published in Nineteen Hundred 
No. I. (Massachusetts) 

Her Boston Experiences 

Seventh edition. By Anna Farquhar. (Margaret 
Allston). 
'< The first book for Bostonians to read on returning to 
their homes this fall is * Her Boston Experiences.' It will 
do them good." — The Literary World, 

"The book is really enormously clever." — Boston Times, 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



Antonia 

A TALE OF COLONIAL NEW YORK 

By JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN 

Beautifully illustrated by Amy M. Sacker 
Library i2mo, cloth. Price, JI1.50 

The Philadelphia North American says : 

"A charming and graceful romance, 'Antonia 'is in 
some respects an unusual story. Not that it is preten- 
tious ; rather because it is not so, but fresh and simple 
instead. Here is a story of colonial times which, instead 
of being filled with the mincing archaisms and strutting 
pomposities of the usual historical novel, has caught 
something of the spirit of wide-eyed wonder that held 
men spellbound at the tales of this new world when it 
was indeed new and marvellous — of the longing for 
freedom that drove them beyond seas and into the savage 
West, there to. carve out new realms from the shaggy 
wilderness. *The Frisians shall be free as long as the 
wind shall blow in the clouds and as long as the world 
shall endure' is the keynote of the story; for its scene is 
New Amsterdam and its characters the sturdy Frisians 
of that colony. The hero is one of the errant adven- 
turers from the Lowlands ; and the account of his love 
for the wilful Antonia, as difficult and capricious as she is 
charming, and his slow winning of her through the tangle 
of misunderstandings and adventures that beset him, makes 
a story of vivid and unhackneyed interest. In short, 
* Antonia * is romance of the kind that it is a delight to 
find." 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 




Memory Street 

By MARTHA BAKER DUNN 

A MOST CHARMING NEW ENGLAND STORY 

Illustratid 
Clotht lamoy $i.%$ 

**The Bteraiy style of the volume is excellent." 

— N. T. Times Saturday Review. 

'<A book to be devoured by the average reader is 
' Memory Street.* " — Living Age, 

One of the best New England stories written in a 
long time." — Congregationalist. 

** The book is charming in its simplicity." 

— S. F. Chronicle. 

** A story of life, without egotism, so sweetly and 
tenderly told as to play at the heart-strings which have 
not been swept on memory's lyre for years." 

— St. Paul Globe. 

PUBLISHERS* NOTE 

In offering this book to the reading public, the pub- 
lishers have no hesitation in recommending it to all 
interested in New England life. It has repeatedly been 
classed with the work of such well-known ** New Eng- 
land writers " as Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett, and Miss 
Alice Brown. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 
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The DeviFs Plough 

By anna FARQUHAR 

AUTHOR OF " HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES 



9» 



With colored frontispiece by 

Frank T. Merrill 

Decorative cloth, library i2mo. Price, #1.50 

" A priest is but a man after all." 

— Father VArtanges. 

" The tale is powerful. There is no lack of ind- 
denty and the style of the author is carefully adapted to 
the style of her characters." — Portland Transcript. 

''The story is exceedingly interesting, the vaitious 
scenes are drawn with great vigor." 

— Cambridge TYibune. 

** One of the strongest novels of the season. There 
is hardly anything in recent fiction more original than 
the tone and incident of this ^sdnadng book, which 
deals so capably with the most powerful human emo- 
tions." — Buffalo Courier. 

** The priest is a splendid character, blessed or cursed 
— as the tide might draw him — with a dual nature. 
There is a tremendous struggle, which the author works 
out with well-sustained skill." — Il^e Book Buyer, 

** Masterly in its dramatic power is the portrayal of 
the parting between Gaston and Heloise, when he has 
conquered the flesh and the devil and sets out on his 
journey to the vdldemess." — Nashville American. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 
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Manasseh 

By MAURUS J(3KAI 



AUTHOR OP "black DIAMONDS," " THl 
baron's sons," " PRETTY MICHAL," 

ETC., ETC. 

Translated int$ English by Percy F. Bicknell. Fully 

illustrated 

ismo, cloth, %uy^ 



An absorbiag story of life among a happy and primitive 
people hidden away in far Transylvania, whose peaceful 
life is never disturbed except by the inroads of their tur- 
bulent neighbors. The opening scenes are laid in Rome ; 
and the view of the corrupt, intriguing society there forms 
a picturesque contrast to the scenes of pastoral simplicity 
and savage border warfare that succeed. Mr. Bicknell 
has well performed the difficult task of losing none of the 
power of the original work in transladng. 






SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



Her Boston Experiences 

By anna FARQUHAR 

AUTHOR OF "the DEVIL*S PLOUGH/' " HER 
WASHINGTON EXPERIENCES," ETC. 

Beautifully illustrated 
Cloth, large i6mo, $ia^ 



''This bright novel, by Margaret Allston, ought to 
make a hit in this region, at any rate. The author 
knows her Boston well, and no fear of seeming trifle 
with local sanctities has deterred her from amused and 
amusing comment. She satirizes its tendency to adopt 
fads and run after strange theories, stranger heroes, and 
gods strangest of all. But she is also aware of its 
wholesome, reverent, practical philanthropic and religious 
earnestness. She must have enjoyed writing the story as 
much as her readers are sure to enjoy reading it." 

— The Congregationalist. 

"Whoever 'Margaret Allston' may be, she has 
drawn a capital pictyre of modem society and people in 
' Her Boston Experiences.' It is an uncommonly clever 
book, — fiill of sensible wit, courteous sarcasm, and neat 
literary turns." — Boston Times. 

"Those who know Boston well will appreciate and 
enjoy this clever characterization, and those who do not 
will get a very illuminating glimpse of the most individual 
of American cities." — The Commercial Advertiser. 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



NEW FICTION 



Arline Valere 

By JOSEPH HALLWORTH 

Being a facsimile of manuscript, with pen sketches hy 

the author 

Laige i2mo. Price, $1.50 

The Boston Transcript says: 

** Mr. Hallworth's book is a story of modem New 
York, and of people who have wandered from the dull 
and comfortable plenty of burgher days, when those 
who had not might ask and receive at the hearths of 
great houses. Mr. Hallworth writes of the slum- 
dwellers with a searching, intimate pen, not shrinking 
from the painful chapters, but striving to capture every 
saving glint of humor. The author, who is artist as 
well, has helped out his text with over one hundred 
pen-and-ink sketches, which the publishers have used 
as marginal illustrations, reproducing the manuscript as 
it came from the author, text and sketches line for line. 
A well-known critic, who has already seen the story, 
writes : * ** Arline Valere " is in every respect the pro- 
duction of an artist. While Dickens is suggested, it is 
not because of any imitation, as the figures in the tale are 
without exception original.' ** 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 



The Love Letters of an 
American Girl 

BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 
lUmtratid with ten black and tobite drawings 

Cloth, I1.50 



The author has herein given a strong and beautiful love 
theme in the form of the correspondence of an American 
girl. We follow her on a trip abroad, filled with numerous 
flirtations, terminating with an episode in which figures no 
less a personage than the present Crown Prince of one of 
the states of Southern Europe, who falls madly in love with 
her« But our heroine is not li>« ; the conventional American 
girl abroad. There is no max iage with rank or title ; she 
returns to her own land to wed ; and the book ends with an 
after-marriage love letter, which is perhaps the most charm- 
ing of the collection. It is a happy coincidence that this 
interesting love tale should have been prepared in the form 
of a collection of love letters, as there has been great demand 
for 'similar collections, such as " An Englishwoman's I^ove 
Letters," « The Visits of Elizabeth," etc. 

We are not at liberty at this time to announce the name 
of the author, who is, however, well known in this country. 

A further point of interest will be the numerous illustra- 
tions in black and white by a prominent artist, a new depart- 
ure for this class of literature. 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 
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My Strangest Case 



By guy BOOTHBY 



AUTHOR OF "doctor NICCOLA/* •*THAT 



9» 



BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL, ETC 



With M frMtisfiice hj L. J. BrUgmm 



Ck>th» I1.50 



This is in many ways the strongest and most interest- 
ing novel as yet written by this popular author. As the 
title indicates, "My Strangest Case" is a detective 
story, a new departure in the field of literature for Mr. 
Boothby. It has to do with buried treasures stolen from 
the ruined palaces of a forgotten dty in China by three 
adventurers, one of whom tricks his parmers and escapes 
with the hard-won spoils. From the East the scene 
shifb to London, Paris, and Italy, in the endeavor by 
the hero (the detective) to track the principal adventurer 
and restore to the latter's partners their portion of the 
stolen treasure. The hero proves himself to be a sec- 
ond Sherlock Holmes in acumen and sang-fr(»d; and 
the story holds one's interest to the last 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 
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Page*i Commonwealth Series — Continued 

New Volumes for Nineteen Hundred and One 

No. 2. (Virginia) 

A Sunny Southerner 

By Julia Magruder, author of ''A Magnificent 

Plebeian," **The Princess Sonia," etc. 

A charming love story, the scene of which is laid in the 

Virginia of to-day. The plot revolves about two principal 

characters, a Southern heroine and a Northern hero ; and 

the story is written in the author's usual clever style. 

No. 3. (Maine) 

Lias's Wife 

By Martha Baker Dunn, author of *' Memory 

Street," etc. 
There is the direct appeal of a story that has been really 
lived in this charming novel of Maine life. One essentisd 
merit of the book is its reproduction of the genuine New 
England atmosphere, with innumerable idioms quaintly 
delightful to encounter. The humor is pervasive and deli- 
cate, the pathetic touches equally effective. In short, one 
might search far for a more attractive tale than this romance 
of homely American life. The many admirers of << Memory 
Street " will read " The Queen of the Shifting Sands," with 
even greater delight. 

No. 4. (District of Columbia) 

Her Washington Experiences 

By Anna Farqijhar, author of "The Devil's 

Plough," etc. 
There will be no brighter book published this season than 
"Her Washington Experiences." The Cabinet member's 
wife, through whose eyes we are given a glimpse into Wash- 
ington society, has a vision delightfully true and clear ; her 
impressions of the city as a whole, compared in character 
with other places, are well worth reading for their epigram- 
matic brilliancv and apt contrasts. 



t 
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NEW FICTION 



Jarvis of Harvard 



Bv 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 



library i2mo, cloth decoratiTe, #1.50 



libutrated by Rtbert Edwards 



A strong and well-written novel, true to a certain 
side of the college atmosphere, not only in the details of 
athledc life, but in the spirit of college social and society 
.drcles. The local color appeals not only to Harvard 
men, but to their rivals, the loyal sons of Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, and Princeton. Mr. Kauffman is also cspedally 
at home m his descriptions of the sodety doings of the 
smart set in Philadelphia. 



SEND FOR CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES, ETC, 
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THE 

Man with a Country 

By 
WILLIAM E. BARTON 

AUTHOR OF "a HERO IN HOMESPUN," ETC. 

i2mo, doth decorative, ti.25 



This generation can hardly reafize the intensity of 
painful interest, the almost personal grief, not to be reas- 
sured or pacified by repeated statements that its object 
was pure fiction, which the public of that day felt in the 
sad fate of the " Man without a Country." Doctor 
Hale's introduction to the present volume is perhaps a 
peace-offering to the shade of the unhappy Philip Nolan. 
As the title indicates, *' The Man with a Country " is a 
story of happier issue than its tragic predecessor ; but the 
note of patriotism is struck no less clearly, and cannot 
fiul to find the chord as responsive as before. This is a 
story for the times, and will find its public prepared to 
receive its message. 



